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ABSTBACT 

Ghana first received Peace Corps assistance in 1961 
(the first country in the world to receive volunteers^ and since then 
volunteer strength has fluctuated from between 185 to ^f15 (presently 
179). Secondary education has been the major thrust in programing 
until recently when Peace Corps/Ghana (PC/G) shifted its emphases to 
agriculture and rural development. As part of ACTION'S annual 
evaluation process, PC/G program was evaluated during the spring of 
1976. A combined method of field and onsite visits was the principal 
approach used in assessing the relevance, ef f ectiyeness, and 
efficiency of the program. A combination of interview, observation, 
and data analysis techniques were employed. The basic conclusion of 
the evaluation team is that while PC/G has made a significant 
contribution to the education sector of the country, it is now going 
through a period of transition which is influencing t)xe effectiveness 
of the tools it uses to carry out its policies. Positive influences 
are seen coming from recent additions to the staff. Negative 
influences on the orgemizational tools are seen coming from the 
recent shift in policy from slot-filling to technology transfer 
programing that is implicit in the shift from secondary education to 
agricultural and rural development. The evaluation identified 
problems and made resultant recommendations for their solutions: (1) 
Exercise continued Peace Corps* presence in Ghana in accordance with 
current Country management plans, i.e., exercise a policy of gradual 
phase-down in agriculture and rural development, (2) shxft programing 
from a slot-filling mode to a skill transfer mode, (3) continue to 
exercise a policy of collaboration witjh the international donor 
agencies, but at the same time explore the absorptive capacities of 
the host country in ways which are not dependent on the donor 
agencies, and (4) Peace Corps/Ghana should clarify its programing 
procedures with U.S. Embassy. (HL) 
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SUMMARY 



Introduction 



Ghana, located Ln Western Africa, has been governing itself 
for nineteen years. During this period it has gone'through 
several economic and political shifts; initially from a period 

"of socialism designed to transform the country from an 
agricultural, tribally oriented society into a modern semi- 
industrialized state, to the current military controlled 
government with its emphasis on nationalism, self-reliance 
and a re-orientation of its deteriorated posture of inter- 
national finance. Only four years old, the present government 
has announced that it plans to retain its authority until its 
goals have been achieved." V 

Ghana first received Peace Corps assistance in 1961 and was the 
first country ever to receive volunteers anywhere in the world. 
Volunteer strength has fluctuated from between 185 to 415 since 
1961. Current volunteer strength is 179. Secondary education 
has been the major hhrust in programming until recently when 
Peace Corps Ghana shifted its emphasis to agriculture and rural 
development. Secondary education will require the greatest 
numbers of volunteers until approximately 1984 when self- 
sufficiency is expected by the government. 

As part of ACTION'S annual evaluation process, the Peace Corps 
Ghana (PC/G) program was evaluated during the Spring of 1976. 
A combined method of field and on-site visits was the principle 
approach used in assessing the relevance, effectiveness and 
efficiency of the program. A combination of interviews, ob- 
servations and data analysis techniques were employed. 



Findings 

1. Peace Corps Ghana has contributed decisively to 

Ghana's implementation of a guaranteed free educa- 
tion policy for virtually any qualified Ghanaian 
desiring one up to a secondary education level. It 
is doubtful whether the Government of Ghana or any 
other international voluntary agency could have con- 
tributed similarly given their relatively limited 
resources. Peace Corps/Ghana supplies the Government 



1^/ Cited from Background Notes, Ghana^ Department of State 
Publication 8089, October 1973. 



of Ghana with almost tv;ice the number of voluntoc^rs 
provided by all of the other volunteer: ornan iz a t ion«:. 
combined and it has oone 30 for ovor fifteen vears, 
the majority of Peace Corns volunteers fill teBchinq 
oositions in the rural areas of the countrv in nieces 
v;here Ghanaian teachers orefoc not to live and work, 
mak inq it oossible for the vGovernment to exnand its 
proqram. It is estimated that Peace Coros* involve- 
ment in the education sector currentlv save'^^ the 
Ministry of Education $600,000 annually in exoenditure: 
or aporoxi^nately one-tenth of one oercent of the 
national budget; a sizeable orooortion out of an 
annual budqet of only 1.2 billion dollars. 

2. Peace Coros Ghana's olan to ohase out of education and 
into agriculture and rural develooment is in concert 
with Ghana's current five year develooment olan and 
the develoDTTient strateqies of the international donor 
agencies. This olan emphasizes " sel f -su f f ic iencv** in 
food production and balanced orowth and a channe in 
development oriorities because of increasina self- 
sufficiency in the education r^.ector . Peace Coros/ 
Ghana and the Government of Ghana expect to have 
Peace Corps entirely out of the education sector 
within five to eight years. Plans are already underway 
to ph:ise out of secondary education and slot-fillina 
and into teacher training as a means of increasing 
the number of Ghanaian teachers at a faster rate. 
While the evaluation team was unable to verify con- 
clusively the viability of this olan , sufficient 
support for the strategy was found at reasonably 
high levels of the Ghanaian Ministry of Education 
and Department of Manpower Planning to strongly siag- 
gest viability and continued concur re nee by Peace 
Corps/Ghana. This concurrence, however, should not 
be taken merely on its face value. Teachers oroduced 
do not necessarily mean teachers emoloyed as teachers. 
The evaluation team found that the va?it manor itv of 
graduated teachers are being emoloyed by the orivate 
sector because of it's oreferred oonortunitv structure, 
and tha t Ghana i an teache rs a re not now be ing induced 
to live and work in the rural areas because of the lack 
of acceptable (by their standards) oonortunitv struc- 
tures there. In fact, it is this "gao" that orovides 
the underlying basis for Peace Coros' current oar- 
ticipatibn in the education sector. It aooears reason-^ 
able to exoect, therefore, that any ohasing out of 
the education sector will have to be accomoanied by a. 
correction in this gap. 
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The numbers of volunteers and the future of volunteer 
utilization ace expected to decline unless existinq or- 
qanizational tools are improved* Existinq tools are 
increasinqly becoming inadequate due to the recent shift 
from "slot-filling" to "technology-transfer" or ogr amm inq . 
Peace Cores/Ghana continues to use training, orooram 
planning, evaluation and management tools which no longer 
are sufficient in the new program areas of agriculture' 
and rural develooment. The reasons for these findinqs 
are as follows : 

a. Programming processes lag behind the absorptive 
capabilities of the country* The number of volunteers 
IS expected by Peace Corps/Ghana to decline over 

the next five years to about 75% of current volunteer 
strenath. Because of the ohase down in education 
while phasing up in agriculture and rural develooment, 
a net loss of volunteers is expected over the next 
five years unless programming Processes catch up 
v^ith the absorptive capacities of the country, 

b. Peace Corps Ghana's approach to programming is pri- 
marily one that reacts to initiatives from the Govern- 
ment of Ghana. Exceot in its expressed desire to 
collaborate with the international donor agencies, 

few active initiatives are taken by the Peace Corps/ 
Ghana staff in identifying and selling new and inno- 
vative programs in Ghana, especially in areas which 
involve qeneralists. Numbers of volunteers, therefore, 
are likely to remain below the current strength level. 

c. Volunteers in Ghana are generally more successful 

in fulfilling Goal 1 than Goals 2 and 3 of the Peace 
Corps Act. 

d. Relations with the host country government and with 
U. S. agencies (including the U. S. Embassy) are 
healthy, but could become strained as Peace Corps/ 
Ghana moves increasingly toward technology transfer 
programming and collaboration with the Agency for 
International Development and with the World Bank. 
Relations with the volunteers are not good and are 
hinder ing the effective management of the Program. 
Relations with Washington can be improved especially 
in the areas of communications between the organ- 
izational units and the extent and de legation' of 
authority to the Country Director. 

e. The Country Management Plan for Ghana is basically a 
burdensome administrative tool that serves lim ited 
organizational needs. 
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4. International donor agencies such as the United States 
Agency foi: International Develoomen t ( USAID ) and the 
World Bank are planning to use Peace Corps volunteers 
in their agricultural and rural develooment projects 
in Ghana. The recent shift in policy by these aqencie 
to more directly reach the rural and urban poor now 
makes their collaboration with Peace Corps a potential 
reality. Every effort should be made by Peace Corps/ 
Ghana to encourage future collaboration . This 
collaboration, however, should not result in a depen- 
dency by the Peace Corps in Ghana on the international 
donor agencies for the conceptualization and develop- 
ment of their orograms. Collaboration is one thing, 
dependency is another . 

5. Policies and procedures between Peace Corps/Ghana, 
Washington and the U. S. Embassy that have to do with 
initiating new programs and with increasing the number 
of U. S. Peace Corps personnel in Ghana are unclear 
and potentially inhibiting to future operations . 



Major Conclusion s a n d_ Recommendations 

The basic conclusion of the eu^i:.dation team is that while Peac€ 
Corps/Ghana has made a significant contribution to the educatic 
sector of the country, it is now going through a period of majc 
transition which is influencing the effectiveness of the tools 
it uses to carry out its policies. Postive influences are 
seen coming from the recent additions to the staff which incluc 
a country director, a deputy director (a new position) and -tw-O 
programmers, one in agriculture and one in education. Negative 
influences on the organizational tools are seen coming from 
the recent shift in policy from slot-filling filling to technol 
transfer programming that is implicit in the shift from seconda 
education to agricultural and rural development. This latter 
ch ange is having the effect of placing new demands and impos ing 
new conditions on the country program requiring that the tools 
be updated to fit the newer realities. What is seen in this 
evaluation, therefore, is an identification of problems (and 
suggestions for their resolution) within the framework of tran- 
sition and change rather than within a framework of stability ^ 
and long-term growth and experience in the new sector. The 
major resulting recommendations are as f ol lows : 

1. Exercise continued Peace Corps* presence in Ghana in : 
accordance with current Country Management Plans, i.e., 
exercise a policy of a gradual phase-down of the ed- • 
ucation sector and a gradual increase in agriculture 
and rural development while carefully assessing the J 
situation jointly with Ministry officials and the 
Peace Corps Ghana Advisory Council. 



iv 



Shift orogramming from a slot-fillinq mode to a ^kill 
transfer mode. Suqqestions for doinq so follow: 



Initiate in-service traininq and technical a^f^is- 
tance workshoos for proqrammers, staff and in-hoose 
trainers over a oeriod of four months, oerhaos in 
col labor at ion with other Af r ican Peace Coros 
count r ies , wh ich includes at least the followina 
cur r iculum: 



- trainma theory and nractice 

- oroqram Dlanning 

- evaluation theory and practice 

- management skills: communications, 
negotiations , consultat ion /counsel ina, 
constructive confrontation, leadershio 
styles, small grouo management and 
grouD dynamics. 

o Peace Coros/Ghana staff should de veloo in -ho use 

systems for a more assertive approach to proorammina. 
This might be accomplished throuqh: better us^? of 
senior Ghanaian staff, better and more creative 
staff meetings, more frequent and imoroved meetinq<n 
with Ministry officials, improved working relation- 
ships at the operational level, a policy develoo- 
ment meeting with the Advisory Council, oolicv 
announcements to the respective Ministry officials, 
oroject experimentation, anc3 the announcements and 
support of the U. S. community in seekina ideas 
and support for th is new do 1 icy. 

o Improve relations with volunteers. This should be 
accompl ished through the wor k shoos mentioned above 
and also through an improvement in both quantity 
and quality of site visits, mid and close of service 
conferences, program olanning, imolemen tat ion and 
evaluation orocesses and techniques and the con- 
sultation/he Ininq sk ills of the staff . 

Improve relations with Washinqton. Deleaate a 
broader spectrum of author i ties and cor r esoondinq 
accountabilities to the Country Director. 

Exercise caution in relations with the Government 
of Ghana as programming demands increase due to the 
shift to agriculture and rural development. 

Redesign the Country Manaqement Plan and coord- 
inate its design with the field so that it jointly 
ser ve the program and budgeting needs of Wash inq ton , 
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the proqramming and countrv oroaram neori'^ of the 
field, and the needs embodied in the Pe-ijce Coros 
Act reqacdinq Goals 2 and 3. 

Continue to exercise a oolicy of collaboration with 
the international donor aqencies, but at the s^me 
time explore the absorotive capacities of the host 
country in ways which are not dependent on the donor 
agencies* 

Given the limits on the numbers of U . S. oersonnr^l 
assigned to Ghana by the U. Embassy, and their 
restrictions on oroqramminq in certain sectors such 
as health. Peace Coros/Ghana should clarify its 
pr oqr amminq or ocedur es wi th the Embassy . 
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SECTION I 



INTRODUCTION 
1/ 

Ghana 

Ghana is one of the fifty poorest countries in the world. Per 
capita income is $272 and decreasing as population rates exceed 
the rate at which incomes can be proportionately distributed 
and jobs created. Ghana suffers from the conventional array 
of problems of an underdeveloped country: exceedingly high 
foreign debts, chronic trade and payment imbalance, an acute 
shortage of foreign exchange, approximately eighty-five percent 
of its labor force still engaged in agriculture, a growing 
but still nascent industrial sector, a seventy-five percent 
illiteracy rate, a life expectancy of forty-height years, a 
population growth of 2.8%, a gross national product growth 
i^ate of 2.0%, a per capita growth rate of 0.5%, and an urban 
population growth rate of almost seven percent. 

2/ 

Pea ce Corps Historical Involvement 

The first Peace Corps volunteers assigned anywhere in the world 
were assigned to Ghana on August 31, 1961. Since that time, 
volunteer strength has fluctuar-d from between a low of 165 
volunteers to a high of 415. The number of volunteers in Ghana 
at the time of this evaluation was 179. Over one thousand of 
the fifteen hundred volunteers who have served in Ghana have 
been assigned to the Ministry of Education as teachers in 
secondary education and teacher training. Another one hundred 
have taught in Ghana's three universities in the physical and 
biological sciences. The remaining four hundred or so have 
>,orked in small business development, forestry and forestry 
research, in environmental protection, in sports, and more 
recently in agriculture and rural development. The current 
programming policy of Peace Corps/Ghana is to gradually phase 
out of education as the Ghanaian government becomes self- 
sufficient in this sector and to increase participation in 
agriculture and rural development as the government develops 
its absorptive capabilities in this sector. 



]^/ Table I on the following page presents some basic statistics 
for the country of Ghana. 

2/ See Table II for a country profile of the Peace Corps in 
Ghana . 
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TABLE I 



BASIC COUNTRY STATISTICS FOR GHANA 



ERIC 



DEMOGRAPHY 

Population 
Rate of Growth 
Area 

Urbanization 

EDUCATION 

Literacy 

Student Enrollment (5-14 years) 
Student Enrollment (15-19 years) 

AG RICUL TURE 

Percent of labor force in agriculture 
Pood Production Index (1961-1965 = 100) 
Per Capita food production index 
(1961-1965 = 100) 



■ U 



(1975 est Si 



re miles 



25% 




53% 




43% 




55% 




118 




85 









HEALTH 

Infant mortality 
Life expectancy 
People per physician 



133 per 1,000 live bi-ir;! 
44 years 

4,300:1 urban, : ill 

41,000:1 rural ^ 

10,460:1 overall ' '-"M 



FINANCE 



Per Capita Income (Based on 1973 figures) 

Fiscal Budget Expenditures (1973) 

Exports (1972) 

Imports (1972) 

Per Capita growth rate 



$272 

$1.2 billion 
$314 million 
$204 million 
0.5% 
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I, Program Profile 

T Request 
T Input 
Pill Rate 
T Attrition 

V Attrition Rate 

V Extension Sate 

II. Sector Distribution 

Agriculture 
Bus, & Pub. Mgt. 
Education 
Health 

Urban Dev. 6 Pub. 
Works 
Total 

in. Staff Profile 

Total 

Foreign Service 

Reserves 
Foreign Service 

Locals ( + PSC in 
FY 75) 

IV, Budget Profile 

Total cost* 
Total Volunteer 
Cost* 

Total Program 
Support Cost* 

Total Training 
Cost* 



II 



Total Host Country 
Contributions 



FY 75 
(Actual) 



39 
23 
591 
9.9* 
12.8% 
34.2* 



#M. U.s Vol. - Yrs. 



4 

1 
6 

3 

14 



23 
7 

181 
12 
223 



15 
4 

11 



1168.6 
657.4. 

229.2 

282.0 

288 .7 



TABLE II 
PEACE CORPS COUNTRY PROFILE 



FY 76 
(Prbi'ectfid) 



189 
74 
62* 
6.6* 
8.5* 
33.3* 

iU.s Vol. - Yrs 

5 30 

5 174 



10 



204 



16 
6 

10 



■960.1 
652.1 

223.2 



1187. 7 



Transitional 
Quarter 



96 


. 107 


55 


90 


54* 


84* 


6.7* 


8.9* 


2.7* 


6.2* 


25* 


22.7* 



tM.U.8 vol. - Yrs 

4 6 

5 27 

9 33 



16 
6 

10 



446.6 
239.6 

76.7 

128,3 

30.S 



O-iese costs are appropriated and do not include Host Country Contributions 

ERIC 



FY 77 
(Planned) 



tM.U.s. Vol. - Yrs, 

4 32 

5 96 

9 128 



15 
5 

10 



865.5 
486.7 

'227.3 

151.5. 

211.3 



FY 78 
(Projected) 



117 

93 

79.5* 
9.7* 
5.4* 
25* 

tM.U.s Vol. 



14 
4 

10 



823.8 
460.6 

206.6 

156.6 

197.7 



Yr 
4 



12i 
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Evaluation Me thodo logy 



The evaluation was conducted by the OivLsion of Evaluation, 
Office of Policy and Planning as part of the annual evaluation 
process of Peace Corps country programs. Details on the approacl* 
and the methodology used are highlighted in Appendix The 
evaluation and resulting findings and recommendations are 
based on an analysis of available documents, observations and | 
interviews with Peace Corps/Ghana staff, Peace Corps volunteers ,: 
host country nationals and persons associated with other inter- 
national assistance organizations. ;i 

The evaluation team consisted of Neil Boyle, Robert Blohm (con-:| 
sultants) and Charles Heifer from the Evaluation Division. | 
The team visited Ghana from April 19 to May 10, 1976. During | 
their visit, the team met with 83 of the 179 volunteers, all J 
of the in-country American Peace Corps staff, all of the princi-^i 
pal Ghanaian Peace Corps staff, '^4 Ghanaian government officlals| 
and supervisors, the n sador and the Charge* d'Affairesf 

the ; rogram directors i . education and industry in 

the USAID m ssion, and dpprox ima tely 13 non-Peace Corps connecte|| 
individuals. Prior to arrival in Ghana, the evaluation staff | 
interviewed Africa Region headquarters staff, former country 
staff and returned volunteers. i 

I 
i 

i 

si 
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SECTION II 



RELATIONSHIPS 

Host Country Goyernnjent 

Relations with Ghanaian ministries appear to be good. Peace 
Corps/Ghana staff are well known throuahout the ministries 
and are respected by their officials. ^They are oerceived as 
beinq responsive to the manpower and development' needs of the 
different ministries and as tireless allies who support the 
interests of the country. Working relationshios , however 
need to be further developed to increase volunteer effectiveness 
There are numerous incidents where support and cooperation 
{material inputs, counterparts and housing) agreed to by 
ministry officials at all levels have never materialized leavinq 
volunteers and programs stranded. Presumably, this is due to 
ground rules, diagnostic information nnd respective roles and 
expectations being unclear and progiamminq being less assertive 
than it should be. 

Not enough time is spent by the Peace Corps/Ghana staff working 
at all levels of the ministries, particularly at operational 
levels. They apparently rely too much on ministry channels 
to inform the appropriate people in the field. Consequently, 
important persons at operational levels are often not consulted 
in the development of a program and sometimes are not even 
informed. It is apparent to the evaluation team that commu- 
nications within the ministries and downward to their field 
staffs are often lacking in substance and quality and that 
the Peace Corps/Ghana staff sometimes assume these linkages 
exist when in fact they do not. 

The shift in programming toward technology transfer projects will 
put an increasing strain on relations with the ministries. De- 
mands for specific and measurable outcomes are expected to in- 
crease as this shift is made and completed. The evaluation team 
encourages assertive programming in the field as a way of solidi- 
fying agreements and making sure that things hapoen as expected. 



Volunteers - Ghanaians 

Relations between volunteers and Ghanaians are generally good 
though limited. Most volunteers enjov Ghanaians and their 
company but very few speak more than a few phrases of a local 
dialect. Presumably, the volunteers are not adaquately 
motivated to learn a language given the nature of most of the 
present jobs (slot-filling in an English speaking environment). 
While English is the official language, it is not the most 
commonly used language. Speaking only English restricts the 

II-l 
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volunteer to dealinq mostly with erjucated Ghanaians, an^-l 
even with them, speaking only Enqlish is culturally llinitinq 
for both parties. Another limitinq factor is that too manv 
of the education volunteers live on school comoounds which 
are physically isolated from Ghanaian communities. 

Given the openness of the Ghanaian culture, Ghana is notentiallv 
a good country for realizing Goals 2 and 3 to a greater extent 
than is currently being ach ieved. Involvement beyond a suoer- 
ficial level with Ghanaians is mostly occur inq in an unoro- 
grammed w-ay off the job and in a way almost entirely deoendent 
on the intrinsic self -initiative of the volunteer. 

Ghanaian supervisors are generally satisfied with the volunteers 
and view them as doing a good job. There were comolaints about 
volunteers* dress and appearance. This stems from volunteers' 
dress after work hours. Other complaints dealt with: earlv 
terminees who leave their job site without a replacement, thus 
leaving programs stranded; volunteers who want to innovate in 
cases where their supervisor does not want them to, and vol- 
unteers who cannot adapt to a local situation. 



Staff-Volunteers 

Relations between the volunteers and the Peace Cores staff 
are. not very healthy and can be greatly imoroved. Peace Corns 
volunteers do not see the program staff in the field often. 
iQumerous volunteers had been visited only briefly once or twice 
in two years. Many do not understand or know what the staff 
does that keeps them in Accra. Volunteers oerceive staff as 
''bureaucrats" sitting in Accra unconcerned about what and how 
Volunteers and their programs are doing. They view Peace Corns 
as being responsible for what hapoens. The evaluation team 
observed a significant degree of one or the other negative 
behaviors on the par t of volunteers toward Peace Cores : 
indifference, avoidance, frustration and disillusionment. In 
and of themselves, these behaviors do not mean that imminent 
revolt by PCVs is about to occur w They do signify, however, 
that the relations between volunteers and staff can be imoroved. 

The issue to the volunteers was not the number of visits staff 
makes to the field, rather it was the low Quality of the visits 
and the perception that staff spent so little time at a site 
that they could not poss.ibly understand how the oroqrams were 
functioning — a responsibility volunteers oerceive as singularly 
belonging to the staff. The staff was viewed as rushina throuqh 
spending far too little time building relat ionshios and olavinq 
a •'helping*' role, and becoming defensive at comolaints about 
problems. 
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The staff is currently in transition with new oersonnel and 
program priorities coming on-board. Peace Corps/Ghana appears 
to be moving from a -we don't want to hold your hand" altitude 
to a more mutually supportive and productive relationship made 
necessary because of the nature of the work. Recent aJtemo^s 
have been made through workshops to involve the volunteers 
in programming and decisionmaking, but their success was mixed 
as many volunteers viewed their meetings as rigged (iTe!, that 

.""J^r r^^J ""^^"^ requested to lend credence to decisions 

that had already been made) and because "hidden aqendas- were 
not dealt with adequately. " 

One part of the poor relations between staff and volunteers 
stem from a failure to adequately deal with the people and 
human motivationial considerations. The other oarthas to do 

dltions fSr ef?P necessary and sufficient con- 

ditions for effective programming of volunteers in a develoo- 
";rL!?f Respective roles, functions and responsibilities 

of staff and volunteers do not seem to be defined to the satis- 
faction of volunteers. In-service training for the staff on 
counseling, small group management, management styles, qroup 
dynamics and programming would be very helpful. 

Staff-St-Cx; 



Intra-staff working relationships are good but could be im- 
proved. The staff was not observed as functioning together 
as a team might in joint problem-solving, creative program 
development, idea generation and in supporting each other ' 
THIS IS not to say that individual members of the staff do 
not now function in this way. It does, however, imply that 
the staff was not using its resources as effectively as it 
might. For example, several members are buried in admin- 
istrative work when they could more effectively be used in 
establishing rapport with Ghanaian officials and in the 
gathering of information and doing ground work for all the 
programmers. 

There is some confusion as to how feedback should function 
among senior staff, particularly when dealing with volunteers 
Each senior staff member is assigned a group of volunteers^ 
At times because of logistics, staff members will visit with 
another staff member's volunteers. When this occurs, it 
occasionally becomes unclear what information is needed to 
be gathered and how feedback should be relayed to the appro- 
priate program officer. 

Procedures for dealing with the admin istratii^e staff are also 
unclear. The administrative staff occasionally becomes contused 
and indirectly harassed by administrative and volunteer demands 
and priorities. (in: one case, a new procedure for exchanqing 
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ih^in? dollars at termination was communicated to 

. the volunteers but not to the administrative staff responsible 
for carrying It out.) Frequent and better quality "one on one" 
or staff meetings which deal with "hidden agendas" or indi- ' 
may"be'hel'p?un"' "^"""^ surfaced in staff meetings 

U.S. Embasg Y 

There are good working relations between Peace Corps/Ghana 
and the Embassy. The last Peace Corps Director participated in , 
bi-weekly team meetings with the directors of American agencies ' 
The Ambassador and charge' de'affaires seem to be genuinely n-' 
terested and well informed about Peace Corps activities. Ihl ' 
Embassy perceives its role as being the final decision rr,.-,kf^r | 
regarding American personnel and activities in ^' anu i • 
taking an increasingly active part in that regard. 

Peace Corps headquarters has bypassed this authority by not '1 
consulting with them on personnel sifts nor on the intro- ? 
duction of new program concepts. For example, the experiment 
to introduce the University Year for ACTION, a domestic i 
volunteer program, to an international setting was not dis- ' 
cussed with the Embassy. Potential conflict exists as 
well in the area of health programming which is the number 
r^o^r]?''""''^^^ ^" Africa Region. Both the Embassy and ^ 

? J flu Peace Corps' involvement with the Ministry 

of. Health at this time unless it is tied into a USAID program. 
The ministry is reportedly in a disorganized state and* Embassy ■ 
policy IS to stay away until some basic changes are effected. 

, These potential areas for conflict can be resolved by clari- 1 
fying the policy "space" between Peace Corps and the Embassy I 
"in matters relating to Peace Corps programming. '| 

Headquarters r 

Communications and relationships between Peace Corps/Ghana J 
and headquarters can be improved. Communication often breaks I 
down leaving people to their own assumptions about what is " 
going on and who is responsible. This breakdown is reportedly ! 
the result of tersely written cables some of which are 
written in crisis situations that cannot adequately explain ' 
situations or reasons. Agreements and understandings between 
Peace Corps/Ghana and headquarters as to specific roles and * 
responsibilities are some±imes unclear, and both parties 
occasionally view the otter as being unrespons ive, and slow. 
In adaition, tba field snmetimes views headquarters as being 
overly controXLing and Tuan-suppor tive of positions taken by 
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the field • The current usaqe of the Counticv Manaqernent Plan 
as merely an administrative and budaetina tool does not con- 
tribute to solving these communications and author itv orob- 
lems between the field and headquarters. Redesiqninq the 
management plan so ^hat it serves the mult i-orqanizational 
needs of Peace Coros and broadens the scooe of author itv ;^nd 
accountability of the Country Director may be a sten in the 
right direction. 



,v!th the "Advisory Council to Peace Coros/Ghana" are 
too new to determine their influence on the country oroqran. 
The Advisory Council has been in existence only since the start 
of the year. Priori ty sectors of the qovernrfient aooear to be 
adequately represented by influential persons charged with 
advising Peace Corps/Ghana on coordinating demands for volun- 
teers, in generating new ideas, in representing the interests 
of the host country, and in annually reviewing the accomolish- 
ments of Peace Coros/Ghana. The evaluation team finds the 
Advisory Council to be an innovative aooroach to collaboration, 
but cautions Peace Coros/Ghana against limiting itself to a 
reactive role relationship with the Council. 
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SECTIOtQ III 



General^ ^ ^^"^^'neni ■■i 

;-;| 

Peac e Cor p s Pre s e n c e ,11 

The presence of the Peace Corps in Ghana has benefitter] and con- 
tinues to benefit the develooment of the country of Ghana. 
Since 1961, Peace Corps/Ghana has been able to steadilv fill 
the majority of the country's substantial shortfall in teachinq 
positions in secondary education and teacher traininq. Without 'i 
this assistance from Peace Corps it is doubtful whether Ghana 1 
would have been able to expand its school system .^nd to imoleTpen t j 
its policy of guaranteed free education for all Qualified Ghaniansj 
up to the secondary education level without addinq considerable vi 
strain to its national budqet. As it stands, thirty-three oer- | 
cent of national expenditures now qo toward education. This ^1 
is a sizeable proportion out of a budqet of 1.2 billion dollars 
in a country which has equally, if not morep or essinq needs in 
food production, health, international debt repavnients, and 
urban and rural develooment. 



TJ See^SppenJix A for a glossary of terms 
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The overall objective of Ghana's five year nlan (as yet unoub- rt-l 
lished) is reportedly **self-saf f iciency" in a number of sectors 
including education. Much remains to be accomolished before 
Ghana becomes self -suf f icient in education. An incentive 
system will need to be designed and implemented to motivate 
Ghanians to remain in the teaching orofession rather than opt, 
as they are now doing, for the higher salaries offered by the 
private sector in spite of their contracts (usually five years) 
with the Ministry of Education to repay their cost of education. 
That same incentive system will need to have built into it 
other inducements which will attract qualified Ghanaian teachers 
into rural and isolated schools. Many of these oositions are 
now staffed by volunteers. Also, a more dynamic nolicy is 
needed regarding the Ghanaian National Service to recruit younq 
adults to spend a part of their national service teachinq in 
rural areas. These problem areas are recoqnized by ministry 
officials, and plans are underway to gradually, over the next 
five to eight years, phase volunteers out of secondary education 
and into teacher training, agriculture, and rural develooment. 

Of the three goals of the Peace Corps Act, Goal 1 (technical i 

assistance) is being achieved more effectively than Goals 2 or 

3 1/ (cross-cultural umders tandiiKj ) . This is to be expected ji 



since the nature of highly skilled volunteer jobs often restrict 
easy access to the local community: volunteer homes are dis- 
tant from the center of community life; professional and iob- 
related duties often occupy the off hours; social norms of 
the Ghanaian proiessional sometimes inhibit free and iasy 
associations with those outside their station; counterparts 
often are non-existent, even when they are programmed; pre- 
service training designs now do very little to prepare volunteer 
or set the stage for an expanded role outside of their specific 
Dob; and Peace Corps/Ghana support systems . which encourage 
and build volunteer competence in this area are not yet oper- 
ational. The evaluation team, however, finds Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers in Ghana to be sensitive and respectful of the Ghanain 
culture and people and willing to share and relate to Ghanaians 
in the course of their everyday lives. The team finds the 
reverse also to be true. Ghanians appear sincerely friendly 
and interested in relating to volunteers. 

The current situation with Peace Corps/Ghana is one of transition 
for both Peace Corps and the host country. Peace Corps/Ghana 
has traditionally emphasized in its programming a slot-filling 
manpower deployment policy with the emphasis in secondary ed- 
ucation. The use of the organizational tools, i.e., programming, 
evaluation, training, ^nd management skills which were necessary 
to carry out the manpower deployment policy are now no longer 
sufficient within the framework of a current emphasis on a 
policy of technology transfers in agriculture, rural development, 
teacher training, and business development. The evaluation 
team recognizes and supports this shift in policy, but concludes 
that the existing tools need to be upgraded and modified at the 
policy and operational levels of Peace Corps/Ghana. 

The need to upgrade these tools is not only imperative because 
of the shift in policy but also because of the highly uncertain 
nature of the environment within which the transfer of tech- 
nology is expected to take place. This is especially true in 
agriculture and rural and business development, but also true for 
teacher training, where agreements between Peace Corps and the 
ministries reached today are likely to change si-x months later 
— or sooner ~ unless newer tools and skills which diminish the 
probabilities of failure are utilized. The Ghanaian Government 
is currently caught in a squeeze on its foreign exchange, in 
high inflation and in changing national priorities and budget 
authorizations which, at times, change even before a permanent 
secretary in charge of a particular ministry is consulted. 
Nailing down agreements under these conditioi>s so that they 
are jointly thought through and assessed is'going to tax the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the Peace C'd'rps staff. 
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There is another reason for upgrading the existing tools. 
Technology transfer type orograms in agriculture and rural 
development may involve the livelihoods of marginal oeople, 
e.g., small farmers, small entrepreneurs, the unenoloyecJ, 'th« 
underemployed, street vendors, etc. The nature of' the marginal 
existence of most of these people is such that the tolerances 
for error in programming are narrowed considerably and, there- 
fore, the risks of failure hiqhtened. These risks can be unnec- 
essarily compounded by using inappropriate tools. 

Future Pote nti a 1 

The future of Peace Corps/Ghana is potentially unlimited in 
t.he technology transfer programs of agriculture and rural 
and business development, with the proviso that these orograms 
start small; be team and action-research oriented; phased 
over periods longer than the normal two year service oeriod; 
deliberately evolve on the basis of previous successes; be 
location specific; be as free as possible of deoendence on the 
Ministry of Agriculture for job 'support and critical inouts 
until international loans come through; be based on assertive 
and proactive programming on the part of Peace Coros; and 
involve AB generalists as much as possible. The evaluation 
team supports the current policy of Peace Coros/Ghana to 
collaborate with the international donor agencies in their 
agriculture and rural development programs as one means for 
reducing the risks of programs not materializing as agreed to 
with the Ministry of Agriculture. The evaluation team, 
however, does not support dependence on donor agencies to 
provide the programs for volunteers. Donor agencies like- 
wise have their share of problems. For example, information 
obtained from the Charge' d'Affaires at the U. S. Embassy 
indicate that at the time of the evaluation, the USAID MIDAS 
program (a mul ti-sector ial rural development project) was 
postponed indefinitely because of bilateral political problems. 
Tne result is that the farm credit component of this program 
in which volunteers were planned to participate is not 
expected to go through. 

The potential for the future Peace Corps participation in 
health is less optimistic. While there appears to be a 
willingness on the part of key individuals interviewed in 
the Ministry of Health to program with the Peace Corps, more 
fundamental issues and policies need to be clarified before 
further action is taken. USAID prefers that the Peace Corps 
stay out of programming in health for at least a year presumably 
because of its own justifiable need to maximize its leverage 
with the Ministry of Health, a ministry which is reported to 
be m critical shape, according to officials at USAID/Ghana. 
The U. S. Embassy supports the USAID recommendation to Peace 
Corps. Since Peace Corps/Ghana is obliged to receive its 
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authorization from the Embassy to brinq Americans into Ghana, 
Peace Corps/Ghana should explore with both USAID and the 
Embassy the extent to which it should program in health. A 
critical issue which may be involved is the extent to which 
Peace Corps is free to decide programming policies on its own. 

Programming potential in secondary education is limited and 
on the decline. According to Peace Corps projections in 
their Country Management Plan in five years the number of 
Peace Corps volunteers in education is expected to be one-third 
of what it is at present. It is difficult to assess the 
validity of the two-thirds reduction since the evaluation 
team was unable to find updated statistics and a plan which 
clearly shows supply and demand for teachers in Ghana over 
the next five to eight years. Even though the evaluation 
team was assured by Ministry of Education officials and by 
members of the Peace Corps Advisory Council 2/that secondary 
teachers from the Peace Corps would be phased out by 1984, 
some regionial officials and some Peace Corps/Ghana staff 
doubted this projection. Presum-^bly, the numbers are exnecte<3 
to decl ine . 

The potential for the future in teacher training is limited 
but expected to hold steady or si igh tly increase over the 
next five years according to the Peace Corps/Ghana Country 
Management Plan and interviews with ministry officials. Skill 
requirements, however, are stringent. 

Impa ct/Acc ompl j.sjiments 

The impact of Peace Corps/Ghana is considerable. This is 
especially true in education which has been the major Program 
focus for the last fifteen years. Almost 85% of the volunteers 
in Ghana have been in education. It is too early to discern 
major program impact benefits in other sectors such as agri- 
culture and rural development. These programs are new and 
much needs to be learned before they produce major benefits. 
Individual volunteer accomplishments, as distinct from program 
accomplishments, however, are numerous. Examples of both 
types of accomplishments for Peace Corps/Ghana follow: 

. o It is reasonable to assume that Peace Corps has con- 
tributed significantly to the Government of Ghana 
being able to implement a guaranteed free education 
pol icy for virtually any qual if ied Ghanaian desir ing 
one up to a secondary education level. Peace Corps 
contributes in four ways. First, Peace Corps saves 



2/ The function of the Advisory Council is explained on" 
Page II-5. 
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the Ministry oE Education a substantial amount of money 
in teachers' salaries, indirect costs, and develoomental 
costs. Estimates of these costs currently amount to 
approximately six hundred thousand dollars per year in 
savings to the ministry based on the current estimate 
of 160 education volunteers. This amounts to one-tenth 
of one percent of the nat ional • budget for education. 
Ghanaian teacher salaries are estimated to be U. S* 
$2,500 per year. Indirect costs are estimated con 
servatively at twen ty~f i ve per cent of salar ies . De- 
velopmental costs to train one teacher over a five 
year period are estimated to be U. S. $15,000 where 
the cost is amortized over a thirty year period. Second, 
Peace Corps places volunteer teachers in "bush*' schools 
normally avoided by Ghanaian teachers - because of the 
lack of amenities in most rural areas. This has allowed 
the school system to expand. Third, Peace Corps places 
volunteers in teacher tr a ining pos i t ions wh ich have 
a multiplier effect on the numbers ofr teachers graduated.. 
And, fourth by comparison to all of the other expatriate 
volun teer agenc ies in Ghana , Peace Corps has almost 

twice the number of voluntee rs in educat ion . Peace ^ 

Corps influence, therefore, on the implementation of 
the free education and expansion policy has more than 
likely been significant. 

Peace Corps volunteers in wildlife management have 
played a major role as project administrators, directors 
and techn ic ians in improv ing the phys ical plant in at 
least two national game reserves in Ghana. In their 
second term, these same volunteers are conducting research 
related to benefitting Ghanaian wildlife development . 

Peace Corps volunteers^ for several years now have con- 
tributed individually to assisting various key national 
institutes in their efforts toward helping Ghana become 
more self-sufficient. Volunteers have assisted the 
Building and Road Research Institute and played a key 
role in moving the construction industry from a heavy 
reliance on imported build ing materials to an increasing 
use of indigenous materials and technologies thereby 
substantially reducing the cost of residential and 
low-cost housing. The Technology Consultancy Center 
and the volunteers employed there have played a key 
role in fostering the development of the small and' 
indigenous entrepreneurs in Ghana thereby increasing 
low-cost employment oppor tuni t ies and incomes . The 
Forestry Products Research Institute and the volunteers 
employed there are playing a key role in rationalizing 
the exploitation of Ghana's hardwood forests for domestic 
and international markets. And individual volunteers 
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have demonstrated, even thouqh in a limited and often 
difficult manner, that improved varieties of tomatoes 
can be grown in Ghana by small farmers. 



S pecif ic Assessment of Programs 

The overall assessment of the specific programs in Ghana is 
that much valuable work is being accomplished by Peace Corps 
volunteers. The evaluation team found volunteers and staff 
to be mature and responsible individuals and interested in 
performing their jobs as best they can given their skills and 
the resources available to them. The evaluation team, however, 
also found that improvements can and should be made toward 
optimizing the investment made by Peace Corps in the development 
of the country. The analysis which follows is an attempt to 
assess the performance of each program from the available data 
within a framewoik of "helpful optimization." The analysis 
is, therefore, one that is primarily oriented toward problem- 
identification and pr obi em- solving . 

Education Sector 

In the education sector Peace Corps is enga^-^ed in five Manage- 
ment Units: secondary education, teacher training, university 
education, sports and journalism. Currently, 123 volunteers 
are in secondary education teaching mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, general science, and business; 32 volunteers working 
in the teacher training colleges in math, science, r.eading and 
agricultural science; 12 working at three universities in math, 
computer sciences, chemistry, library science and in research; 
3 volunteers working at the Institute of Journalism; and 4 
working as coaches in a national sports development program. 

Education is a continuing priority for the Government of Ghana 
and receives fully 33% of the Government of Ghana's budget 
each year. Peace Corps has been involved in education in Ghana 

-for 15 years and has had a major input in to the ir educational — 

system. Peace Corps' involvement in this sector is projected 
to decrease over the next five to eight years as Ghanaian self- 
sufficiency is reached. 



Secondary Education - (123 Volunteers) 

^* Ghanaia n Needs/A lte r native s ; In earlier years Peace 
Corps volunteers "taught English and the humanities , 
but these areas were phased out as Ghana reached self- 
sufficiency. More recently, Ghana is having diffi- 
culties producing sufficient numbers of qualified 
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teathecs in math, the sciences, and business. Reooctedlv, 
sufficient numbers of graduates are beinq orocloced bv 
the colleges but the graduates orefer to work in indu«5tcv 
where salaries are higher and locations, are urban. Onlv 
3% of these graduates remain in teachinq each vear . There 
is a current shortage of over 500 trained teachers in " 
secondary schools. The Ghanaian Government requires all 
graduates of the teaching colleaes to sign a bend reauirinn 
them to teach for five years, but these contracts ace 
not enforced and most graduates leave the teachinq field 
after one year, causing a high turnover and constant 9taff 
shortages. The social sciences and humanities oroduce 
enough graduates to absorb their turnover, but the math 
and science teacher colleges do not. Peace Coros, with 
Canadian and English Volunteer Service Organizations is 
filling this shortaqe and meetirxg Ghanaian needs until 
oroper incentives and oolicies are implemented and the 
supply of teachers is brought into balance wi th the 
country's demand. 

2 . '>la nagemen t U nit Ob ject ives/ Volun te e r U tilization : 

The goal oE"^th is Managemen t^Unit ^is to provide secondary 
education teachers in the shortfall areas mentioned 
earlier. Volunteers are being used as classroom teachers 
in the secondary schools at both the 0 and A levels. 

They teach an average of twenty periods a week. ?\veraae 
class size seems to be about thirty students. The overall 
role of the volunteer is one of slot — filler doinq 
the job until a Ghanaian replacement can be found. The 
volunteers are being increasingly employed in rural 
areas and newer schools that are not well established. 
Many Ghanaian teachers are unwilling to go to these 
schools f and many of the volunteers appear to or ef er 
them to urban schools as they feel more useful and 
needed . Usually these volunteers ar e assist ing in 
institution building by set ting example^^^ f P!^._.new teachers , 
serving as role models, providing enthusiasm, anc3 estab- 
lishing libraries, athletic teams, science labs and 
the like. 

Some of the volunteers with more experience are also as- 
signed to the be tter secondary schools whe re the Ghana i an 
Government wants to maintain a high standard for their 
best students. 

Due to a growing shortage of funds the length of the 
school year is decreasing. The 1975/76 school year was 
seven months and this will decrease to six months during 
1976/77. This additional down time will m.ean more in- 
volvement of volunteers in secondary jobs either with the 
schools or in their communities. 
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3 . Program A ccomplishments/ G oals 1^ 2 ^ 3 Fulfillment : 

a. During the 1975/76 school year 140 Peace Corns 
volunteer teachers taught aoproximatelv 5,000 
students in preparing for their "A" and "0" level 
exams and the ir final y^^r examinat ions . 

b. The Peace Corps education oroaram is contributinn 
the critical difference (in numbers of teachers 
and in their maintenance costs) that allows the 
Government of Ghana to continue with its free 
education policy for any Qualified Ghanaian uo 

to a secondary level . 

c. As a result of volunteers oresence Ghanaian children 
are exposed to qualified teachers and to cultural 
and intellectual perspectives that thev would not 
otherwise be exposed to . 

d. In addition, manv volunteers are enna^ed in secondary 
activities such as building libraries, workinq 

with athletic teams, teaching ex tr a classes for 
examination, preparing and building school buildinqs. 
In a number of rural and new schools volunteers 
are engaged in institutional development through 
example setting and assisting headmasters to set 
up and stock science labs and 1 ibr ar ies and to 
establish athletic teams and school gardens. 

^* Suppor t : Support var ies f r om school to school . In 

gene::al, less support is provided to the rural and newer 
schools, apparently because of a lower priority in the 
allocation of Ministry of Education funds. There is a 
shortage of textbooks throughout the school system and 
labs are sometimes ooorly equipped. This is a more 
serious problem for the business education and science 
volunteers than it is for the math teachers. 

Per son al support from supervisors and the Peace Corps 
staff has traditionally been minimal in most cases and 
often limited in crises. As far as the evaluation team 
could discern, however, a proactive support system 
is presently (with the advent of new Peace Corns staff 
members) being implemented. 

Housing is a more serious problem tor the volunteers. 
Sometimes it does not materialize as promised and it 
creates additional work for the volunteer staff in 
checking into the problem. 

29 
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^- Skill Availabi lity ; Volunteer skills are restricted to 

Tairly skilled candidates with 3. A. deqrees in their sub- 
ject areas, with exoerienced teachers areatlv desired. 
Lower fill rates are likely as deqreed math and science 
candidates are becoming increasinqly scarce • 



^* Overal l Find inqs/Issues / Conside r at ions : 

a. The Peace Corps volunteers were found to be consci- 
entious, concerned and generally aooear to be 
appreciated by their headmasters* 

b. The minimal teaching experience of many of the enter- 
ing volunteer s and the poor teacher tr aininq that 
they receive are problems. Most of the volunteer's 
first year, therefore, is spent learnina how to 

be a teacher by trial and error. In-service traininq 
during the vacation period, improved ore-service 
training, and improved technical assistance and 
consultations by supervisors and the Peace Coros 
staff could serve as a means for aettinq volunteers 
to be productive sooner. 



c. An area of frustration and potential conflict is 
the slot-filling role of the Volunteer. Many vol- 
unteers are motivated by wanting to really helo 
the schools they are in, but they find themselves 
locked into a very structured, job with a structured 
syllabus and oftentimes a headmaster who does not 
want innovation. In addition, many volunteers 

see a need of upgrading the quality of Ghanaian 
teachers and a need for making the syllabi more 
relevant to the learners (and Ghana) in both con- 
tent and methodology. Potential Peace Coros projects 
for innovation could be in in-service teacher trainina^ 
syllabus revision, the sponsoring and oublication 
of a professional journal of education as a forum 
for new ldeas> " and the development (design , cons true--™ 
tion, and oublication) of teachinq aids. These 

pr o j ec ts cou Id ser ve as secondary jobs f or many 
of the volunteers . 

d. Program agreements among the Peace Corps, Ghanaian 
officials and the entering volunteers can be improved. 
Because of unclear goals and ground rules within 

this three-way system, programs, even slot-fillina 
ones, are likely to cause future problems. 
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^* ^^^^^^ Potential 

rne FY 1977 Countr-.^ -.--.aqement Plan orojects that Peace 
Corps will pha^:r- itr ot classroom secondary education by 
1984. Ghana Hhib sol::-ed its shottane of teachers in 
other subjects rut 13 nayinq difficulties doina so 
in mathematics and the sciences. The salaries for 
teachers are lower than those oaid bv orivate industry, 
and there is no incentive for teachers to ao to hh'^ 
rural areas. The shortage of teachers could oresur^ablv 
be reduced if the national service oeriod after colleae 
was enforced and a oroper incentive system introduced. 
It has been questioned whether Peace Cor ds involvement 
has actually prolonqed the problem and allowed the Qhanaia! 
Government to procrastinate . On the other hand , members 
of the Peace Corns/Ghana staff and oersons in the ministri^ 
expressed the belief that Ghana is many years awav 
from being self-sufficient in math and science teachinq 
and will likely need Peace Corps help for years oast 
the projected five year phase-out. In light of the 
lack of statistics about the supolv and demand of 
teachersr attrition and school growth, the evaluation 
team could not make a firm judgment as to the validity 
of the projections. Since it appears that Ghana 
increasingly has the ability to meet its needs in 
education, and that government incentives and contract 
enforcement are needed, it is suggested that Peace Coros 
exercise a policy of a gradual Phase-down and more asser- 
tive programming while carefully assessing the situation 
jointly with ministry officials and the Peace Corns/Ghana 
Advisory Council. 



Teacher Training ( 32 Volunteers) 

1. Gha naian Needs/Alternatives ; Teacher training is a 
very high priority for the Ghanaian Government. It 

is second ...in Pr ior ity for. Peace.Xor ps/Ghana There is 

a severe shortage of qualified teachers in math, chem- 
istry, reading, general science, and agricultural science. 
Peace Corps is meeting this need by placing trained and 
and ex per ienced volunteers in the teacher training 
colleges to teach cour se work and methodology. The 
quality of teacher training is in need of uoar adinq 
because the teacher training colleges are not well set- 
up and organized, and the syllabi are in need of up- 
grading a nd r e v i s i on . 

n 

■J 

2 . Management U noLt Objgr rrves/Volunteer Util ization : Th e ;i 
goal of th is Mia n a gEii^^nlr ' U n Tt Is to orovicje trained math, | 
physical science Ursading lecturers to teach courses .;J 
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and to assist with methodoloqv orientation in the 
teacher training colleges in order to enable Ghana to 
overcome its present shortages. Volunteers are enaaaed 
in the classroom teaching future teachers. However 
they are currently being used as slot-fillers, sometimes 
teaching only content rather than methodology. Volun-- 
teers are not involved with syllabus, revis ion nor are 
they wor k ing wi th promised counter oar ts . 

Post-secondary schools are difficult to teach in as 
the majority of the students are not motivated to be 
teachers. Presumably^ many are ooing to school because 
they want to continue their education but could not 
gain admittance to the universities. The schools are 
currently in session only about 25 weeks per year leaving 
much down-time for the volunteer. 

|l221S!IL^££5n!£iishmen t^ Th is 

IS a relatively new program, startTng^n 1974. 

a. To date volunteers have prepared approximately 500 
final year and 500 first year students for their 
final promotion exams. 

b. Reading teachers failed to reach their qoal of train- 
ing 300 students to teach the eclectic aoproach to 
reading. The number of students reached is closer 
to 120. 

c. Three extending volunteers were assigned to the 
advanced teacher training college inGhana, 

§H222it: Lack of good textbooks^ library facilities and 
materials and equipment for science labs are a problem 
in the post-secondary colleges while support is "generally 
good in the advanced colleges. Ghanaian Government 
support of the Peace Corps program has been minimal. 
Counterparts promised for volunteers in advahce^^ 
training colleges and in the reading program never 
materialized. 

Skill Availability: This prograin is restricted to very 
highly skilled candidates. The candidate must have a 
degree in the subject area, a teaching credential r and 
minimally, several years of teaching experience to be 
effective. Experience with Ghanaian schools is desirable., 
and it is possible to use exceptional third year exten- 
dees and second year volunteers who were not quite skilled 
enough to start in the training colleges. 
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2Xg£ij-j-_ Fi ndinqs/Issues/Cons i derations : 

a. Volunteers feel that thev can best be utilized 
and are more influential with new students. Third 
and fourth year students are often unwillino to 
accept the volunteers as credible teachers. It is 
important that volunteer continuity be naintained 
in the colleges bv encouraqinq extensions and bv 
replacinq termind^zinq volunteers with new volunteers* 
It is also import3nt that new volunteers be trained 
in learning how ro develop credibility with older 
students . 

b. It is possible that this proqram can be exoanded 

to other subject areas. These should looked into 
as oossible new urogram areas. 

c. The training of counterparts is necessary to uograde 
the quality of the teacher training colleges. It 

is recommended that Peace Coros encouraqe the Ministry 
of Education to assign coun terDar ts to volunteers 
in the colleges where slots have been identified 
for replacement by soecific Ghanaian teachers. 
Peace Coros/Ghana might also explore the possi- 
bility of inteqrating volunteer olacements in teacher 
training colleges with assignments of their Ghanian 
reola cements irt institutions agreeinq to ■ tr ain 
these counterrarts. This might be done on a limited 
trial basis to test how best to oroceed. 

d. Peace Corps will have only minimal imoact, however, 
unless volunteers can actively work to uoorade j 
the quality of the institutions. One way is throuah I 
the in-service training of counternarts mentioned j 
above. Other ways are through syllabus uoqradinq and ^ 
the establishment of a pr of es:sional iouxnal for 
teachers in which new ideas can be shared and cri- 
tiqued. This journal could be jointly soonscrred 

by the "Ministry of Education, ti^ Pe"ace Coros 

Advisory Council and the Joint Vmiunteer Committee. ^ 

There is murh work tr) be done in these institutions. f 

One option for secoinidary jobs for volunteers in | 

teaching, therefore, is to involve the volunteer | 

in upgrading the irrantitutional system rather than I 

in gener al communi-tv' develooment. I 

e. The feace Corps/Qsi^a staff has bsen effective in 
resolving book shrcrrtages bv obtaibiinq substantial 
numbers of book donations from vairious dionors around 
the world. 

33 
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Future P otential ; Peace Corps should remain involved 
with this program as teacher traininq is crucial to 
upqradinq the aualitv of the school system and in ncoducina 
an adequate number of qualified teachers. 



Uni ver sity education - (12 Volunteers) 

^- ^ hanaiar. Needs AM tecnatives ; Prof essionial lecturer^; 
in hiqh techno loqy fields and research workers in th*^ 
Buildinq and Roads Research Institute (8. R.R.I.) of 
the uni'v-ersity system are in short suooly. 

The tyoes of jobs these volunteers are enqaqed in aooear 
to be leqitimate ones qiven Ghana's resources, manoower 
deficiencies, and development olans. The lecturers are 
enqaqed in university teachinq in math, comouter science, 
chemistry and library science. The researchers are en- 
agaqed in the development of low-cost housinq orototyoes 
and in adaotinq brickmaking machinery to suit local needs. 

2 - Man agement Unrt Ob ject ives and Volunteer Utili z a t i on : 

The goal oF this^Management Unit is to assist the Ghanaian 
universities by oroviding trained manoower assistance in 
the form of lecturers and research workers in areas where 
shortaqes of trained Ghanaian professionals exist. 

Volunteers teachinq at the universities are beina 
utilized as olanned as slot-fillers. The majority seem 
to be satisfied with their job. 

Volunteers who are researchers and technical assistants 
in the Build±Bq and Roads Research Institute are workinq 
as planned. \^lunteers at the 8.R,.R.I., however, ex- 
pressed disaalitsf action \^ith their job, the Institute, 
and its consLLdffiitly chanqing work-3:^lated oriorities 
and t-he some^fciiines incrent^tal ixrmiress being inade in 
low-cost hooEzng research. Voliirrteer s reoorted that 
research r es-^isurces could be rncnce wisely utilised, but 
felt -power les, to imke Gi>aiit^ss becuase of the oooir 

job defin;tiajri aiind Lack of soeciFic job supervision. 

Both grcaps r± vrlun'te^rrs sesm "to have relatively little 
inter -acti:on -/itri Ghanaians on "tfas job. 

3 . Program. A cn'cr:nal.l3h men t;s/ Goals 1„, 2 , 3_ P u 1 f illment : 

a. A model oxmrkmak ing machine !nas been reoaired by a 
vnluntear ::H^ervinq:^a1: the E^R^R.I. 
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A geological survey has been comoleted by a 
volunreer serving at the E-R.R.I. 

Research into low-cost housing is oroqressinq. 

d. Over 300 students were oartially oreoared bv vol- 
unteers for their final year examinations . 

e . Goals two and three are being ach ieved in a very 
limited way because of the lack of counteroarts and 
interpersonal interaction on the lob. 

Support ; Support did not seem to be a oroblem with the 
volunteers lectur ing in the universities. Their iobs 
are highly structured and qenerally exist in an environ- 
ment endowed with the necessary equipment for oroductive 
work. There is excellent support from the Ghanaian 
Government for the universities because of their hiah 
priority in qovetenmental development nlans. 

For the volunteers at the B.R.R.I., suooort is lackinq 
from both the host country and fr om the Peace Coros . 
An example of this failure to provide a suooortive 
function is the volunteer who felt compelled to DUirchase 
a spare machine part on his own in the United Stalres 
because other systems for doing so were not resooirsive. 
By the time the part arrived in Ghana, the volunteer 
had completed his service three days Previously. 
This one machine part was all that was needed for the 
volunteer to complete his iob. In qeneral, volunteers 
at the Institute felt uniyf^Door ted on the job, and, 
rarely visited by P%ace C^ytvs or Ghanaian staff . 

Skil l A vailahxlity ; Pill rates for this Manaqement Unit: 
are low due to the high errtrry level aual if icat ions . Th^se 
qualifications are expected to remain high for uni\^rsrrty 
lecturers and tserhaps even increase for research vr:lun— 
teers as local research capabilities improve. 

Overall Findin:gs/I^H3:^s^Coiis ; Volunteers in 

this Managememt: Unit drdlnq an important job and are 

are satisfying :an impri': rrant need for Ghana . Howeveir , 
the evaluation -ream feels that this oroqram needs to 
be reviewed in t±e light of volunteer availability and 
the need of the universlt±es to staff their faculties 
with volunteerss as the twa r>rincipal criteria for dercidinq 
whether or not tro continue the progr am. 

If Peace Corps/Ghana decides to continue its involve^nt 
with the it should insist that B.R.R.I. offi- 

cials improve iiheiir derinritions of volunteer jobs befor^e 
they are recmltw^, arm tipdate them while they aire -emr)i!:oved 
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This might be achieved throuqh imor oveTnents in and 
clarification of program aqreenients w^ith the Ghanaian 
project staff and throuqh the introduction of an on- 
going evaluation system. 

Future Prosoects : The f u t u re ootential of this Management 
Unit IS limited anJ projected to decline in numbers over 
the next five years as the university svste^ becomes --elf-- 
sufficient. Because of the la::' ol available statistics, 
the evaluation team could not ~rerify (excexjt throuqh 
interviews with ministry officials) the pro'^ections 
cited in the '76/' 77 Country fenaqement Plan. Based on 
the interv lews, the projections aooear to be as val id as 
they can be at th is time . 



Spor t s - (4 Volunteers) 

1- Gh anaian N eeds/Alternativ es: The Ghanaian Government 

views spoFts as a means of^ unifying the country as well 
as increasing its international identiy . There is a 
shortage of trained coaches in basketball, swimminq, 
and tenn is . 

2. Manageme nt Un it Object i ves/VoLunteer Uti^LizBliiion : Th^ 
goal of thTs Management Unit is to assist the sHort3 
Council of Ghana in the development of f=^orts T)roqrcmTTB 
by supplying trained coa ch es and o r a a n i rre r s s e i obn 
consist of training athletes, c^ndluctine clinics fox 
current Ghanaian coaches, and croarhing ^nt^nationai 
teams. 

^ • Proc^ ram A ccomplishQentrs/Goals 1, 2 , 3 g-ulffxl-lTnent : 'Th i s 
program seems to ha-ve run o^nt of stsam. A^feex an xni~ial 
"honeymoon" period^ the Sdox±;s :(L:xi!inxc:il is -ainiividina Iil:tfe 
direction to the program l^esviTiq ^olunt^Brc^ ^to find a-nta 
and structure their own jobs. Enncgram "rrceoirrolishmenirH 
have been relatively few given tBe numbs: of volunteer 
work-^years involved and their exi^sctat ions . 

4. Suppor t : Little support has been orovidsed from either 
Ghana or Peace Corps. Voluntieers are w^oirkinq hard but 
not with the guidance and sut:^xvision of the Soorts 
Council which is needed if 3ha?*ia's goal is to be atnamed . 

5. Sk-il l Availability - Volunt2SE*r skills; ar:e restricted t i 
faTFly skilled candidates wswimi B.A. cfear^s in theix 
:£ield or proven talent. 

^* P ygra ll Find incfs/Issues/ConsxderationTS : (a) There is 

little resemblance l)etween wtaat the volimteeirs are currrrerrtlv 
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doinq and the oriqinal qoal of the nroaram. Sone volun- 
teers are enqaqed in useful athletic training activities, 
but no longer under the umbrella of the Soor ts Council . 
Without this link/ it is difficult to envision anv oro- 
ductive progress being made tov/ard meeting Ghana's 
need for using sports as one way to unify the country. 

( b ) Proqr am aq reements do not aopear to have been well 
understood among the parties involved. Continuing in- 
terest by them has diminished to the ooint where Ghana, 
Peace Cor ps /Ghana and the voluntee rs are wai tinq for 
the program to end. 

Future Poten tial: Future involvement of Peace Coros/ 
Ghana shou I'd be dependent on the actions of the Soorts 
Council. Volunteers can orobablv make a contribution 
to helping Ghana unify if viable aqreements and nlans 
with the Council can be worked out. If not, then this 
program should be discontinued after the termination of 
the pr esent volunteers . 



Institute of Journalism - (3 Volunteers ) 

1, Ghanadza n Needs/Alt ernatives ; There is a shortaqe of 
trairad wFXters and journal is ts in all areas of mass 
commiimication / especially in creative writinq and 
advertising. 

2. Managemen t U nit Ob jec t ives/Vo lunteer U tilization ; The 
goal ot th is Management Unit is to assist the Institute 
of Journalism in its efforts to train journalists. 

EL23£^^ Accomplishments/Goals 1 / 2, 3 Fulfillment ; 

(a) Syllabi revision for course work has been comoleted. 

(b) New classes have been successfully introduced and 
implemented . 

(c) A brochure for the Institute of Journalism has 
been designed/ prepared/ and distributed. 

4* Suppor t ; Volunteers in this program felt unsuooorted 

by Peace Corps/Ghana primarily in non-job related areas. 
Volunteers appeared to be concered with the general 
functioning and leadership of Peace Corps/Ghana and 
cited poor training and TX)or relationships between 
volunteers and staff as evidence of their concern. 

5, Sk ill Ava il ability ; Volunteer skills are restricted to 
highly skilled and preferably experienced candidates. 
Fill rates are expected to be low due to the scarcity 
of candidates. 
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6 . 2Xgi^jiL.g^'ljj:0gs/Issu es/Cons ider£t ions : Vol un tee r s 

in this Manaqement Unit are hTqhlv skilled and exoer- 
ienced volunteers who feel frustrated bv nunerous facets 
of the Peace Corps exoerience. The extent to which 
these frustrations inhibit their effectiveness vol- 
unteers is not known, but Peace Corns/Ghana staff 
should develop improved relations with -hese volunte^^rs 
in order to diaqnose the situation and to take thr:^ 
aporopr iate act ion . 

^- Future Potential: The future ootential of this ^anaae- 
ment Unit is limited by the absorotive caoacities of 
the Institute of Journalism to creative writinq, TuarkPtino, 
and advertising. Current Peace Cores strenqth is three 
volunteers and is expected to be reduced to two in 
FY 1977. Peace Corps volunteer assistance to the 
Institute is exoected to continue for five vears. 

Ac^- r icul ture and Rural Development Sector 

The agriculture and rural development sector is currently en- 
gaged in five Management Units: crop extension, animal exten- 
sion, forestry research and development, rural development, and 
game and wildlife research. The total num.ber of volunteers is 
estimated to be 23. 

Agriculture and rural development is the highest priority develop- 
ment need of the country. It will be the major emphasis for 
Peace Corps/Ghana over at least the next five to eiqht years 
as it phases-out of secondary education. Becuase of this shift, 
significant new developments are exoected to occur. Because 
of recent policy shifts within the major international development 
agencies, Peace Corps/Ghana is now able to collaborate with 
the USAID and the World Bank in their programs which are desiqned 
to directly reach the rural and urban poor. The proqramminq 
of AB generalists is also expected to occur within this context 
if the Ghanaian Government can be convinced to do so and Peace 

Corps/Ghana becomes more assertive in its aooroach to identify inq.^ 

innovative needs and in selling these ideas to the appropriate 
author i t ies. 



Cr op Extension/Prod u ction Development - (6 Volunteers) 



1. Ghan aian Needs/Alternatives : Self-sufficiency in food 
production is Ghana's principal develooment qoal . 
Current problems which inhibit the attainment of this 
goal are insufficient supply (and quality) of farm 
inputs, an ineffective and in many areas non-existant 
extension service, a lack of credit delivery systems, 
a lack of an organized marketing system and a lack 
of an appropriate pricing Policy^ Ghana's development 
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stt'ateqy is to emphasize employment qeneratinq oooor-- 
tunities and increases in incomes via increased oro- 
ductivity of farm crops of small farmers. This 
strategy is one small but important oiece of Ghana's 
orogram of reaching self-sufficiency in food oroduction, 

Managemen t_Unj. t^Ob^ : The 

goal of this Management Unit is to assis t~he"inn is t r v 
of Agriculture in improving input distribution and 
mar keting systems, setting-up demonstration olots, 
and training Ghanaian extension agents to improve th^ 
productivity of the small farmers. 

While this program is fairly well articulated on paper, 
it bears li ttle resemblance to what the volunteers 
are actually doing and to the programmed approach of 
influencing the development deficiencies mentionied 
ear 1 ier . While volunteers are engaged in valuable 
work and in setting-up demonstration plots and field 
trials, most of their time is spent waiting for oromised 
government inputs, negotiating with a recalcitrant 
and unsuppor tive government bureaucracy, and in hustling 
ministry officials for project funds and farm equipment. 
Very little training of counterparts is occurring because 
they have not been provided by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Program ^ccQglPlishnients/Goal F ulfillm ent : 

(a) Aoproximately twenty--five successful demonstration 
plots have been set-up. 

(b) Approximately 490 acres of cotton were planted and 
harvested. 

(c) An evaluation by Peace Corps/Ghana of the cotton 
project was completed. 

(d) Approximately 100 farmers have been exposed to im- 
proved practices and technologies. 

(e) Goals two and three are being achieved in a limited 
way through interaction with farm laborers and Ministry 
workers. The lack of counterparts makes full achievement 
difficult. 

Suppor t ; Project supervision and support is lacking from 
both the host country and from Peace Corps. Volunteers 
are rarely visited by Peace Corps staff.' When they are 
V isi ted , the staff remain for only short per iods of 
time. Most of the volunteers report that they are not 
actively engaged in the programming process and for 
all intents and purposes doing their "own thing.*' 
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^' ^kill A vailability : Current volunteers in the croo ex- 
tension Program are recent colleae qraduates with r,ome 
horticultural experience (on farms and cominunes ) i n 
the United States, i.e., exceot Cor a few volunteers 
they are AB generalists, Thev were recruited and 
trained by Peace Csrps/Ghana to test the viabilitv 
of A3 generalistB a rural agricultural develooment 
set' ing. The e^'al cation team does not know for certs=3in 
whet/ier the hosi antrv is oresently aware that th^^se 
volunteers entered service without the reportedly hiah 
prei ^quisite entr v level requirements established bv 
the ^nanaian Government. A letter from the Peace Coros/ 
Ghana Country Direrrror to the Africa Reoion Director 
dated i^ovember 25,, 1975^ indicates that these volunteers 
were selected wirrrnitiut the knowledge of the Ghanaian 
Government for th^ purpose of testinq AB qeneralist 
viability in the fa^ld. This Manaqenient Unit miqht be 
an area where inter::3isciol inary teams can function wel 1 . 

6. Overall Fi nd inqs/Issues/Consider at ions ; This or oar am is 
a good one and one that has a great deal of ootontial. 
It suffers , however., fr om several or obletns : 

a. The fact thait it is an experiment to field test A3 
qeneralists without the knowledge of the Ministry 
of Agr icultmre^ A key consideration is what will 
be done witii the data fran the exoeriment? Will 
Peace Cor:rs/Ghana cont inuie to br inq AB qener al is±s 
in as the^ have or will they let the Ministry of 
Agriculture know the full details? In either case, 
Peace Coras/Ghana runs the risk of diininishina 

its working relationship with the Ministrv of 
Agr i cult Jure . An approach that miqht be- taken 

in the f:ataire is to negotiate the terms of future 

exper imeiirts with the Ministry of Aariculture with 

the full rbackinq of USAID and the U. 3. Embassy 

based on future collaboration and the results 
of the pr^gsent experiment. 

b. Program obj-ectives are primarily input oriented and 
are not clear on the measures of success for chanqinq 
the "beha\7iDr s '* of the small farmer. For examDle, 
exposing small farmers to improved methods and tech- 
niques , etc , is an input into smal 1 farmer behavior , 
but does mat speci fy outputs, i.e., what behavio rs 
are expected once changes have occurred. Doinn an 
in-depth task analysis and including measures of 
success iic: the pla nn ing or ocess miqht be a way of 
specifying objectives that are output oriented. 
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Volunteers working without counteroarts i<3 an oy- 
pensive proposition. ^3ot beina abie to tr^mseer 
SKills to local counterparts outs this oroaran in 

S^ch ."Irnar''^^' ^Otal costs of 

sLch a program may mean that other oroqrans {or oth«r 
countries) may better benefit from the servicP^ 

H volunteers. Future negotiations 

with the Ministry of Agriculture may need to be 
more assertive so that counterparts are oro^i-ied. 

Crises seem to be occurring constantly due to th- 
lack of agricultural inputs and the unoredictabi litv 
of proiectmg when they will be available. in a 
situation 3uch as this the volunteers run the risk 
Of discrediting the Ghanaian/Peace Corps extension 
operation in the eyes of their intended client, 
the small farmer. 

Support and supervision are lacking. Because of 
the problems cited in number four above, clos- 
supervision, meaningful support, and an on-qoing 
evaluation system should be provided to the fi<-ld 
operation. Programming volunteers as teams in' 
one location, using volunteer leaders, and a^ttina 
into the field more often may be ways for the Peace 
v-orps/Ghana staff to overcome the great distances' 
involved m visiting volunteers. Volunteers wpre 
also concerned with the quality of supervision.' 
Ghanaian supervisors were generally inaccessible 
or not equipped (or oriented) to supervise volunteers 
Involving supervisors in ore-service and in-sprvico * 
training programs is one way of resolving this. 
Peace Corps staff are often viewed as bureaucrats 
rather than as program managers. This latter view 
o£ the staff probably has some merit given the 
administrative workload the field staff has to 
contend with. Reducing the size of the Country 
Management Plan and other administrative tasks and 
improving the delegation of work may be ways of" 
lightening the load. 

The crop extension volunteers are workinq in dif- 
ferent locations very distant from each other. 
This makes any "team" effort difficult to manage 
and any support effort difficult to implement unless 
tney are clustered as recommended above. It raises 
the question of the diffusion and adoption of re- 
sults to other regions (horizontal information 
linkages) and upwards. to Ministry officials (vertical 
information linkages). The feasibility of having 
volunteers dispersed in a program of this nature wherp 
the variables are numerous, complex and specific to 
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to particular locations is questionable in terms 
of results, the motivations and skills of the vol- 
unteers and the management of the or ogr am. Perhaps 
a more concentr ated focus and an inter -disciplinary 
team effort in one location working on an identifiable 
target group {e,g., 100 farmers in Tema) with a 
measurable goal (e.g. , to increase farmers yields 
by 200% in six years) may solve some of the current 
problems, 

g. The AB generalists in this program appear to be doing 
an effective job though handicapped by the problems 
cited above . 

h. yolunteers do not perceive their being involved 
in the programming process. The evaluation team 
feels this perception is not one of semantics but 
rather one that has to do with the poor relation- 
sh ips between Volunteer s and the staff . These 
poor relationships are hinder ing communications 
and the management of volunteers. This subject 
is treated more spec if ically in the sect ions on 
^^Relationships " and the "Programming Process" 
(Program Evaluation) in this report. 

Future Potent ial ; Crop extension pr ejects with AB 
generalists could be a wave of the future for the Peace 
Corps in Ghana, especially if Ministry officials can be 
persuaded to reduce their stringent background require- 
ments for volunteers. The AB generalists seem to be 
matched foe the demands of the job. 

It is suggested that future programming be designed with 
the following characteristics: 

o continue as in the past starting out small and J 
phase over a per iod longer than two years ; 

o be team oriented where each member of the team 
brings different but complementary skills and 
that these teams include specialists and AB 
general ists; 

o involve host country personnel at al 1 levels 

(ministry to field) to make sure that horizontal 
and vertical linkages are set-up and working ; 

o be based on joint program agreements at all levels 
so that goals, tasks, potential problems, ground 
rules and r espons ibilities are clearly defined 
for the volunteers and for the Ghanaian super- 
visors; 
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o an on-goinq evaluation system is imolemented 
and working; 

o involve th ird year education volunteers where 
feasible who have the ore requisite subject area 
backgrounds ; 

o be location specific since even regional climatic 
and human var iables can differ greatly; 

o be supervised and supported closely by Ghanaian 
and Peace Corps staff; and 

o be based on indigeneous inputs and village level 
technology if collaboration with USAID or any other 
donor agency is not forthcoming. Indiqeneous in- 
puts and village level technology may be worth 
investigating for their own merits via a Peace 
Corps/Ghana program since it fits in with Ghana's 
development objectives of self-sufficiency and 
high e^nployment . For example , urban areas in 
Ghana produce tremendous volumes of trash that 
can possibly be composted into f ertilizer . . Urea 
(potentially useful as a fertilizer) exists as 
a by-product of making sugar , an industry which 
exists in Ghana. Organic farming may be exolored. 
IJew and improved varieties of seeds mav be de- 
veloped locally through a specialized Peace Coros/ 
Ghana research and development team that is linked 
up with a land-grant university in the United 
S tates or some other U.S. research institution. 
The idea is that as an al ter native , Peace Coros/ 
Ghana should explore the possibility of develooinq 
programs that are not dependent on USAID. 



Forestr y r Research y and Development - (6 Volunteers) 

^ ' Ghanaian Needs/Alternatives : Except for an indigenous 
mud brick called swish, the major portion of buildinq 
materials used in the Ghanaian construction industry have 
traditionally relied on imported raw materials. The 
only major exception to this is timber, which has its 
own problems. While Ghana is a major exporter of timber 
only 5% of its production is sold in domestic markets. 
To correct this situation the government has initiated 
a policy to develop and harvest its forest reserves 
in a way which increases its foreign exports at the 
same time it increases local consumotion at affordable 
prices. At present, certain problems orevent this 
from happening: surveillance and monitorina of oro- 
duction, harvesting, and processing of timber are 
ineffective and result in inefficient practices and 
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much waste; access roads and other inf r astr uctur al 
investments are few and insufficient; a fire pre- 
vention policy and program does not exist; and forest 
workers are poorly equipped. 

2. jjanageiTient Unit Object i^s/yolun^eer_Utj^l^ : The 

goal of thls^Management Unit Ts to assist tHe'^Fores try 
Department to train forestry technical officers, to 
build feeder roads, to develop a fire prevention program, 
to train motor pool mechanics and to conduct research 
that provides a wider range of forest products to foreign 
and domestic markets. 

Volunteers are involved as slot--f iller s in conducting 
research at the Forest Products Institute (F.P.R.I.) 
and in projects for the repair of mo tor i zed veh icles , 
in teaching forestry technical officers at the Forestry 
School in Sunyani and in building offices and homes 
for the Department of Forestry. 

Program Accompl ishme nts/ Goals 1^2^ 3 Fulfillment ; 
wRTle tEe"* volunteers are^woFTo^ng Har^^Tn wKat^ tHey are 
doing, the forestry and forestry education projects do 
not appear to be functioning as planned. Goal 1 ac- 
complishments are few. Progress toward enroute objec- 
tives and Goals Two and Three appears to be slow and 
unpredictable. Because of the lack of supervision and 
foreseeable support, especially from the Ghanaian 
Government, it is uncertain whether volunteers will be 
able to correct the situation and contribute toward 
meeting any of Ghana *s developmental needs in this 
area. 

Volunteers at the research institutes, however, are 
filling valuable jobs the Ghanaian Government cannot 
fill at the present time. Volunteers there are con- 
ducting research designed to benefit the forestry in- 
dustry. 

^* Support ; Most of the volunteers in this program re- 
ported a lack of program management and supervisory 
support from both the host country and from Peace Corps/ 
Ghana . Volunteers wor k ing in the forestry school , the 
fire prevention project (before the volunteers trans- 
ferred to the forestry school), the motor pool project 
and the road building project especially fall into this 
category. Communication between Peace Corps/Ghana 
and project supervisors and between project supervisors , 
ministry officials and volunteers is not occur r ing to 
the extent warranted by the problems that have occurred 
in the program. 
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^iiill^^ya ilabilit y ; Volunteer skills are 550inewhat re- 
strictive. Except in research, restrictions require a 
subject matter specialty (3.^. dearee) and/or exoer- 
ience. 

gZet^all Fi ndinqs/ Issues/Co^nsj^ (a) Becuase of 

the probleins mentioned earlier. Peace Coros/Ghana is 
phasinq'-out of the forestry and forestry education 
projects. The evaluation team supports this oolicy 
unless renewed agreements with tougher ground rules 
can be negotiated at all levels. 

(b) The volunteers engaged in research are basically 
slotfilling until Ghanaians can be trained to fill 
their positions. Although the research oroject seems 
to be achieving Goal One, the evaluation team suooorts 
Peace Corps/Ghana in reviewing this oroject in terms 
of Goals Two and Three. 

(c) Viable agreements between ministry officials^ Peace 
Corps/Ghana and their respective field personnel in 
the forestry and forestry education or oiects have not 
existed in the past. Objectives among the parties and 
their understanding of program agreements aooear to dif- 
fer. This is especially true between ministry officials 
and the Bupe fire control project Ghanaian staffs but is 
also true between the supervisor of the forestry school 
and Peace Corps/Ghana and ministry officials. 

(d) On-going communication between and among the narties 
is not occurring. Corrective actions, therefore^ are 
left to the volunteers to implement on the ir own, often 
resulting in disillusionment and programs which do not 
adhere to the original objectives and motivations of 

the oeoole involved ." 



I 



m 



(e) Technical assistance to the forestry school volun- 
teers may be needed in improved training methodologv and I 
syllabus revision. It appears that no one there is dealin.qj 
with what the forestry technical officers are expected V| 
to do at the end of their training. Training^ therefore,. ;| 
may not be directed toward producing a desirable Product, ,| 

ur e_Po t e n t i a 1 ; The need for Peace Corps volunteer s ^| 

m the Forestry school is limited. The supervisor of | 

the school reports that Ghanaians can be found to fill | 

the positions now occupied by volunteers, I 



The fire prevention project may be less limited in the 
future if a workable program can be worked out between 
Peace Corps/ Ghana^ the ministry and the local Project 
staff. 
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The road building project is limited by the availabilitv 
of road cons true tibn equ ipment. One avenue that nav b° 
explored with ministry officials, hov/ever, is a labor- 
intensive project which relies on intermediate technoloqy 
develooed locally with the helo of Peace Coros, VIT^, 
an American university, and, oerhaos, the World Bank. 
Various papers and reports have been filed at the 3ank 
on the use of labor and local technoloqy (instead of 
capital) as the pr incipal means for buildinq roads. 
The advantages to the Ghanaian Government of such a 
project are: increased employment in rural areas, self- 
reliance, the development and use of local resources, 
cost savings, and the use of the road at an earlier 
date. The advantages to the Peace Coros are innovative 
programming, an opportunity to develoo and use inter- 
mediate technoloqy, and possibly an opoortunity to 
build collaborative relationships amonq various inter-- 
national resources. 



Animal Extension/ P roduc ti on Devel opment - ( 5 Vol u n t e e r s ) 

1. G hanaian Needs/Alter natives ; Ghana's principal develoo- 
ment goal is self-sufficiency in food or eduction. Th^ 
factors which inhibit the development of livestock [ 
production are: an insufficient supply of brs^edinq 
stock, animal rstions and grass and lequme seed for \ 
pastures; a 3ac:k of facilities and systems to control 
pssts and dise^^, a lack of an adeauate water sunoly 
system; an iiae:^fective extension service; a lack of 
fx>rmal credit delivery systems; a lack of facilities 

for slaughter irrg and processing of livestock; ooor 
tr anspor ta tiOTi and marketing systems, and inadequate 
farm records. The Peace Corps/Ghana oroqram of assisting • 
the Ministry of Agriculture in developing commercial 
animal husbandry practices and in traininq local counter- 
parts is an important piece of Ghana 's ^.devei.o'^l^ 
strategy. ' * • 

2. Management Unit Ob jectives/ V ol u nteer Utili zation; The 
goal of th is'^Management Unit is tp'^^assist the Ministry 
of Agr iculture in the development/ of commercial animal 
husbandry practices and techniques and to train Ghanaian 
counter par ts * to enhance the pr oduct ivity of the tr ad- 
dition al livestock producer . f 

Volunteers have fit well into the jobs they were rec'ruite# 
for. They are conducting grass an^ lequme trialjs, im-- 
proving pastures , building fences and ^-^oaddocks/ and 
tobacco and grain silos and extending imr5iroved methods 
to cattle and Poultry farmers . 
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Program Accomplishnnients/GQals 1 ^ 2 , 3 Fulf iJLrm ent : In 
most'^cases Goal^One Is beinq met by the volunteers in 
this Management Unit. Much valuable work is being oer- 
formed by the volunteers in their various projects. 
The evaluation team, however, is unsure to what extent 
Goals 2 and 3 are being achieved since the volunteers 
are primarily "on their own", and by and large without 
counterparts to extend and carry-on their work. 

Support : Volunteers repor ted that ohys: al suppor t 
( i e7 , farm inputs and equipment) ihems r/ere available 
to them so that support did not constitute a serious 
problem. These volunteers, therefore, felt more pro- 
ductive in the ir wor k and that staff suppor t was less 
needed . 

Sk ill Availability ; Restrictions are somewhat greater 
for this Management Unit than for Crop Extension. Vol- 
unteers should have at least a B. A. in the subject 
matter and, if possible,? have some field experience*. 
This might be an area «^xe intesidlsiplin-^ry teams 
can function effectively, 

O vej:a.ll IFindings/Issu^^^/Considerat ions : Tke animal fex- 
tensTTi-on progFam seemed :to be much less cr is}is-oxd.en:t5ec3 
thaxi the crop ex tens iotr Management Unit. Perhap:s this 
is d22e to the fact thar: some of the volunteers are 
workrBig on large goverrrment owned farms and, therefore, 
are a^^>lated from the uncertainties and support problems 
of ot±ter agencies. The evaluation team did not have 
any philosophical problem with volunteers working on 
large guas i-commer c ial farms as long as the eventual 
benefits of the program result in increased food 
production and reduced prices rather than solely 
increased profits for the Ghanaian Government corp- 
oration and higher prices for the consumer. Increased 
food production at lower consumer prices are implied 
in Ghana's developmental goal of self-sufficiency in 
food production. 

Future Potential ; The.re is little doubt that the 
animal extension program is greatly needed in Ghana 
and that volunteers can play a contributing role 
in extending developme^mt systems at the local level. 
Peace Corps/ Ghana shcmild continue to support this 
program as it holds a 5preat deal of potential for 
growth and the involvCTtent of AB generalists and 
specialists working together, the latter in research 
and development on the farm, the former in extending 
technologies to local herdsmen. 
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RuE^al Development - ( 2 Volunteers) 

S25L^52HI!^£il_Needs/Al ter^nat^ The development of 

small industry, sites and services, and social develop- 
ment is a high pr ior i ty " goal of the Ghanaian Governnient 
in the rural areas of Ghana as a means of slowing down 
rural to urban migration, and implementing multi- 
sectoral development strategies. 

2. Managemen t Unit Ob jec tives/Vol untee£_Utj.l i : 
The goal of thlTs Management Unit'^is to assist the 
Department of Social Welfare and Community Development 
in guiding and facilitating the social transformation 
of the rural areas by meking available intermediate 
technology tor the developmeirt of rural industries 
and technLcral directions to enhance the development 
of the rur.-al community . 

3 • Progr am A:crcQinpl ish men ts/Goa l^ 1, 2 , 3_Ful f illment : 

Or iqrnal ^laxis called for te^rmina t mg the program in 
March 1975. The program has been revived, however, 
because or: the significant contributions made by 
a volunils^r assigned to the Technology Consultancy 
Ceatier C2f th:e University of Science and Technology 
in -Lumasi. While there, this volunteer was able to 
demons trate (by doing) that significant and worthwhile 
rural projecits could be successfully implemented. For 
example, he demonstrated that grain wastes could be 
used for animal rations, and that breadmaking as a 
cottage industry could be a viable venture for the 
underemployed in local villages. 

4. Support : Not known. 

Skill Avail ability : Volunteer skills are varied de- 
pending on which area of rural development they are 
involved in. Variation ranges from subject matter 
specialists to AB generalises. This is an area where 
volunteer interdisciplinary teams might be called for. 

^* Overal l Findings/Issues/Considerat ions : (a) Translating 
the acFTievements of the volunteer mentioned above to 
a Peace Corps program may require some careful thouaht 
and assertive programming by the Peace Corps/Ghana 
staff. From all accounts, this volunteer is atypical 
and not readily available through Peace Corps' normal 
recruiting channels. 
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(b) The goal of this Manaqement Unit is more of ^ oolicv ' 
statement rather than a measurable qoal which soecifiPs ' 

nPPH^ n,-f'i^^°''". '^^^ '^"-^^^^^^ '-^ Ghana's ieveloomPnt 

needs. Dicjtinguishinq oetween a oolicv statpppnt, | 

f?"^ objectives is suaqested as a oossible wav 1 

to clarify the meaning of this oroqratn. Refer to thp 

section on the Countrv Manaqenent Plan for further' ~ 
details. 



7. Future P o tential; Tbe ootential for growth in this 

program is unlimited if the Ghanaian Government can i 
be persuaded to use A3 generalists, if international 
agencies decide to use Peace Corps/Ghana as a mannower 
resource, and if experienced and/or trained voluntpers i 
can be found to fit into viable jobs. The viability 1 
of ]obs, especially in rural communitv develonraent, 
can be critical if the nature of these iobs leads to 

intangible- and unclear job descr iotions . Proaram ' 
agreements with these agencies will n^pd to be clear 
and training will need to be improved in ordpr that 3 
Volunteers be productively used. 'i 

■'3 

•^he future of rural develoDment, through international 1 
collaboration, could xiet Peace Corns/Ghana involved 
in new technical are-as which training is not orpsently 
set up to deal with in-country. Intermediatp tPch- 1 
nology, rural industry, sites and services, and urban 
planning are a few of these areas which will need imorovpj 
training models to adeguately train AB generalists. 'I 

Gaiine_and Wildlif e - ( 4 Volunteer s) ,| 

~ ''I 
Tnis Management Unit- is exoected to close-out by August 1 
1976, for the following reasons: (a) the four voluntee rs ' in ) 
the program will have completed their research oroqects bv 
tnen; (b) Ghanaians are being found to replace the volunteprs; I 
(c) the Game and Wildlife Department is unable to suooort hinhly I 
skilled and trained U. S. volunteers in a way which maximizes 
their productivity. 

The volunteers in this program are comoleting four years of 
service. They are highly trained young Professionals who have 
significantly contributed to Ghana's develooment 
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SECTION IV 



^RAINING 

Pre I S e r V i. c e_T£ a i n i^na_ Co mp o nent3 

Training is found to be inadequate for the programs Peace 
Corps/ Ghana is currently involved with and forr those it 
plans to emphasize in the future. Volunteers' responses to 
the NVSAC questionnaire support these findings as shown 
below: 

TABLE III 

NVSAC QUESTIONNAIRE 
VOLUNTEERS' ASSESSMENT OF TRAINING 



PERCENT POSITIVE RESPONSES 











Noj-nral 


1/ 






All 


Liinirfes 






Peace 


One Std . 


Responses (N=126) 


Ghana 


Af r . Req . 


Corps 


De V . 


Language Proficiency 


1.2%(-) 


37% ~ 




T2% 


Language Training 


32%(-) 


NA 


60% 


17% 


Technical Training 


12%(-) 


46% 


37% 


15% 


Cross-cultural Training 


47% 


38% 


39% 


12^ 


In-Service Training 


11%(-) 


20% 


2S% 


14% 


Training Live-In 


52.% 


NA 


63% 


36% 



(-) IndicatesS that score is at least one standard deviation 

lower than Peace Corps. 
1/ (Approx. 6 5% of total number of volun-feeers) 



Training in Ghana has not been as responsive to the post- 
training needs of the volunteers as it might be. Ghana ranks 
at least one standard deviation lower than Peace Corps and 
the region in each of the items in Table III above except in 
cross-cultural training, in-service training and training 
live-ins. In-service training is low by Peace Corps standards, 
but not below the region if one standard deviation is used 
as a cut-off point. This is not suprising since little or no 
in-service training occurs in Ghana. Cross-cultural trainina 
is surprisingly high when compared with the region and Peace 
Corps, considering that cross-cultural training, in Ghana is 
oriented primarily toward the teaching of local customs and 
Ghanaian area studies. Language proficiency is low because 
most of the volunteers speak English on and off the job. 
Language training is low by Peace Corps standards and needs 
to be improved. Technical training needs to be improved. 
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needs to be improved. Technical training is low by both African 
and Peace Corps standards* An additional implication is that 
training technologies among countries within the African region 
differ and that better coordination from the region and cross- 
fertilization among countries may be called for. 

Language Training 

Peace Corps/Ghana uses a "direct method'* of instruction for 
teaching the local dialects. Native speakers are used along 
with an exercise workbook and live-ins. The instructional 
stragegy is to moderately immerse the trainees in the local 
language for short periods each day and to mix learning with 
formal and informal methods. Orientation to the local customs 
and culture is interspersed with language learning. 

An analysis of the 1975 training reports and interviews with 
the training core staff leads to the conclusion that the con- 
ceptualization of language training is basically sound, but 
in need of refinement and some adjustments. These adjustments 
have to do with the cultural differences which exist between 1 
trainers and trainees and the way these differences either 
inhibit or facilitate learning on the. part of "naive Americans. 
Presumably, th&s^ differences are not fully known and understood! 
by all members af the training staff. These differences, and | 
the skill in managing them, are critically important and basic i|| 
to creating a productive learning environment. i 

Language proficiency should take on an increased importance ;| 
as Peace Corps/Ghana moves out of education and into grassroots I 
activities. In the past, when the education sector was of ti 
prime importance, proficiency in a local dialect was not needed 1 
on the job. Volunteers taught their classes in English, the | 
national language of the country. The current shift to agri- M 
culture, rural development and secondary community-related | 
jobs for education volunteers, however, will require a pro- ;| 
ficiency in the language since many small farmers, entre- f 
preneurs, and rural folk can only be reached in their native | 
language. 



Language proficiency should take on an increased importance 
for another reason — to improve the extent to which Goals 
2 and 3 are achieved. The evaluation team was struck with 
the extent to which People of all classes in Ghana normally 
conduct business in a local dialect. This was true for pro-- 
fessional Ghanaians as well as for rural persons. Learning 
a local dialect well may significantly enhance the attainment 
of Goals 1, 2 and 3 if the volunteers learned more than a few 
phrases and words for speaking the language. 
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^I2HIr^Hi tyia l_Tr a j.n inq 

Peace Corps/Ghana's method of cross-cultnrpi t-r^,- • • ^ 
on the direct involvement of cr^inf^f traininq is based 

experiences in the com^unitj and on inforr.'^'^"' cultural 
the form of lectures handoLf c=°"n gathering in 

consultations. ^Lr^inqls'quldeTirrLlr Jv'h^'T"^ 
of terminal objectives and learning L^ivti il 

ded to helD trainees adaot Jo ^ho ^^^ivities that are inten- 

Most Of these ob ^ctivll' nd%c'tLrtTes%^^rS^Jt"'ol"' 
track of learning oiving cr oss-cnln,r J . ^ . ^ ^ separate 
not otherwide revive, ^o unteers elpecian^' hr' \' "''^''^ 
ones, appeared to be generally Dllased w?.h ^ ''?^^ recent 

training and found it\o ^ ^^t'^elelan^of^^he^^hr e'^tracks 
feir h^L^thl s'^rff'^o^td'-^^'^''^ ^^^^^^ by v^lunte'rs 'bit- 
nigues :L^Sn Pr^^^e^s^^nT tJ^LTex^JL^^Ls^-t Je\ 
"ifRhnlS^l. .. Train i ng 

Technical training ranked low in both t-hp mvqap 

results and in the interviews wUh volunteers i^Vs tlT^''^ 

especially true for volunteers in the aaricnUnJ n 

technical t.ainln/asl"":^^^" 'of "Se^" ""^ ^ Lo^^^ll 1^^' '^^^ 

ft» li"""^""^ occurred because training met the neeSf of ' 

lels objectives for agricultural volunteers were 

w"e to do JSan ls°tL^""' '^P'^^^n'^tive of what volu"teers 

.ight'L'^xpected^SL'^:, lc'c^ture""s'^n:s'f"?r^ 

Corps/Chana^lieeaucatio^^^S ' n' n%r te'nc%"f rfllte^ln 



neS"^u?;re"ai"tSI air icu, ' °" '""^--'^ Importance in the 
Irfin?^- L™^ -'-^""^ °' - - 

training be improved. The nature of their work ii?h ^he .m=n 

have to be up to a certain level of performance rorr^ini 
grams may require the introduction of Intend!; te '^ech^olo^gie's 
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(or improvisations of the same) thereby addinq another new 
dimension to tho technical training component. Some, or all 
of these new requirements may nean that Peace Coros/Ghana will 
will have to split its training between Ghana and the U. S. 
or some other location where these resources can be obtained. 
The decision to split training should be explored by Peace 
Corps/Ghana and should be based on what volunteers will be 
doing in the future. It is likely that if more AB qeneralists 
LiE^t^dine involved in technology transfer activities, training 
will need to be vastly improved , perhaps to the point of 
splitting it. More contract funds can, therefore, be budgeted 
for other than "warehousing" volunteers in Ghana (at present 
a costly proposition) and certain high cost technical training 
inputs made available. 



The Training Process 
Plann ing/Implemen tat ion/Eva j^uat ion 

Since 1970, Peace Corps training in Ghana has been planned 
and conducted by Pointer, Ltd,, a private Ghanaian manpower 
training corporation. In PY 1977 (this year), training will 
be planned and conducted by the Peace Corps staff in Ghana, 
and the prospects are that this will continue into the future. 
This change in the management of training will presumably mean 
that a new staff will be put together (a part of which might 
include former Pointer staff), that there will be new ground- 
rules for working together, new desiqn criteria, and that there 
will be new knowledge, processes and skills that will have 
to be identified and coordinated. The diagnostic material that 
follows is based on an evaluation of training conducted by 
Pointer and, therefore, is offered as a possible agenda and 
framework for staff training and technical assistance prior 
to the next training cycle. The evaluation team, however, 
cautions the Peace Corps/Ghana staff from using the material 
uncritically given the change to in-house training mentioned 
above . 

Find in gs and P o s sj. ble Cause s 

ElUjingg.^ AD_ ,^he_ ar ea of training lead the evalua tj.on_ team_ to 
recommend a complete ove?hauT^of the p lannin g , "^Tm ple men t a tTon , 
5Il^_ly£iH5ii^on_of_ t£a j. nl . The recommendation for " 

training is that the entire process from pre-training research 
to in-service training should be overhauled, that staffs need 
to be better trained, that programmers should be more directly 
involved and accountable for training their volunteers and 
that split training models should be explored by headquarters 
and Peace Corps/Ghana if local or transpor ted*' resources 
cannot be obtained in Ghana. 
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It is further recommended that the above be initiated with 
outside professional help through a series of short-term, 
intensive workshops, consultations and technical assistance. 

The findings of ^he evaluation team and their diannosis as 
to possible causes follows on the next page. 
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TABLE IV 



TRAINING: FINDINGS AND POSSIBLE CAUSES 



F indings 

I. iJo task analysis appears 
to have been done pr lor 
to developing many of the 
tra in inq object ives . 



Cause s 

a. Job descr lotions con- 
sidered sufficient for 
the puroose of framinq 
objectives . 



II. 



Prior assessment of trainees' 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and needs is not an input 
into the development of ob- 
jectives. 



III. 



Training objectives written 
for some but not all jobs; 
objectives insuf f icien tly 
deve loped for training 
purposes . 
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b. Task analysis is not 
cons idered imoor tant ; 
it is considered to be 
an extra piece of nec- 
essary work. 

c Staff members do not 
oossess skills nec- 
essary for develooinq a 
qood task analysis. 

a. Bioqraohical data sheets 
assumed to orovide enouqh 
information. 

b. Ghanaian trainers assumed 
to know enough about 
Americans to be able to 
train them. 

c. Trainers' do not know how' 
to assess the needs of thi 
learners. 

a. Poor planning and commu- : 
nication on the na rt of 
programmers and trainers?^ 

b. The programming of certair 
jobs may not have been we! 
thouqht-out. 

c. Objectives not really con- 
sic3ered necessary to 
design a traininq oroqram-i 

d. Staff members' skills in f 
writing traininq objec-.^ 
tives that relate to the 
task analysis are not wel^ 
developed. • 2 
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Findinqs 



Causers 



VI, 



VII. 



VIII 



Pointer staff and some Peace 
Corps staff apparently dis- 
agree about their respective 
roles in the development and 
implementation of the tr ain ing 
program. 



a. 



b. 



Disagreement exists as to the a. 
way to organize training for 
the achievement of maximum 
learning on the part of the 
Amer ican trainees. 



Design for training programs 
doesn't reflect ohilosophy 
espoujf^ed by Poii.cer in its 
training reports. 



Adjustments to the training 
program are rarely made after 
the trainees' arrival to take 
into account their unantici- 
pated skills, attitudes, 
and needs. 



Training sessions varied in 
quality; most Peace Corps 
volunteers don't speak many 
words of a local language ; 
cross-cul tur al training, 
with the exception of the 
live-ins, emphasized local 
customs rather than a focus 
on a range of cross-cultural 



Roles, responsibilities, and 
ground rules for working to- 
gether are not clarified or 
**contr acted *• among the 
par ties involved . 

Respect and trust between 
training and programming 
staff is not well developed. 

Trainees, trainers, and pro- 
grammers come from different 
cul tur es and educational 
systems and, therefore, have 
d if f er ent assumptions . 

No successful attempt has 
been made to develop a 
common set of assumot ions 
or theory base about how 
Amer ican trainees learn . 

Design constrained by 
factors of time, monevr 
and quality of staff. 



Trainers 
adequate 



do not 
design 



have 
skills 



Trainers do not fully know 
the implication of their 
par t icular ph ilosophy of 
training. 

Reassessment of attitudes, 
values, skills, and needs 
brought by trainees to 
Ghana is not deemed im- 
portant to the develop- 
ment of the training pro- 
gram. 

Implementation reflects 
trainers' attitudes of how 
learning should take place 
rather than reflect inq the 
attitudes of the learner . 



Poorly selected, poorly 
trained and/or new staff. 
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(Continued ) 



objectives inclucUnq attitude 
formation ; technical tr aininq 
of ten emphas ized lectures 
rather than doinq. 



IX. Evaluations are conducted and 
used fo r impr ov inq f u tu re 
programs but are lacking in 
timing and quality. 
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c. Ueed for doinq an actlvit^ 
not established. 

d. Inadequate materials and/c 
funds to carry out oroqrar 

e. Task analysis and traininc 
objectives do not reflect 
attitude development and 
affective learninq 
activities. 

a. Need for continuous feed- 
back and evaluation is not 
seen as imoor tant . 

b. Staff sk il Is in evaluatior 
and counselinq techniaues 
are not fully develooed. 



Evaluation designs are not 
adequate . 

Timing of evaluations is 
not considered relevant tc 
the validity of trainees' 
remarks. 

The roles and resoonsi- 
bil i ties between Peace 
Corps/Ghana and the 
contractor a re not 
sufficiently clarified. 



SECTION V 



PROGRAMMING PROCESS 



Ihe ptogramminq process in Ghana is iniDro^.ing because of recent 
additions to the staff, but it is not as effective as it should 
be. The major problem seems to be a shift in oolicy without 
a corresponding shift in the tools needed to carry out the 
new policy. 

Traditionally, programming in Ghana has emphasized slot-filling 
1-. the education sector and primarily relied on administrative' 
toTls to program its volunteers. In many cases, thouah not 
exclusively, these administrative tools were adeauate for slot- 
filling programs but inadequate for the more comolex and recent 
programming efforts in agriculture and rural develooment and 
technology transfer. In this newer area, and to some extent 
m education, programs are not being managed and supervised 
well, problem diagnosis is not adequate, agreements' and 
commitments are often broken by Ghanaian Ministries, correc- 
tive actions are often not taken, evaluation and oroqram 
reformulation occurs infrequently as a regular procedure, 
detailed task analyses are often not done" as a necessary step 
in th^ process, and while the Country Management Plan is well 
thought out. It is not utilized as an on-going management tool. 

The findings shown in the Management Unit Assessment Summary 
Table (Table V) are based on interviews with volunteers. 
Peace Corps/Ghana staff, Ghanaian supervisors, and Ghanaian 
ministry officials, and on analyzing Project Descriptions and 
the Country Management Plan for Fiscal Year 1976 to' 1977. The 
scores (in both percentage and decimal terms) shown for each 
of the ten criteria are the average of the individual scores 
of each of the members of the evaluation team. 
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TABLE_y 

1/ 

SUMilARY OF MANAGEMENT UNIT ASSESSMENT ^ 
(All Manaqement Units - 10) 



^litSil^ Rating (1-5 scale) 



1, Past objectives were 
attained . 

2, Need of Ghana ex- 
plicitly identified. 

3, Objectives relate to 
Ghanaian need • 

4, Objectives are verifiable/ 
explicit . 

5, Objectives are tiipe- 
phased . 

6, Enroute objectives are on 
schedule . 

?• Objectives contribute to 
higher level goals. 

8. Volunteer activities 
are nionitored. 

9. Complimentary resources 
are programmed. Ghana 
or 3rd party. 

10. Programming is done 

jointly by Peace Corps 
and Ghana. 



1.8 
1. 8 
1.7 
2.7 
2.3 
2.5 
1.7 
1.8 

2.3 

1.8 



2 %_Ayg . _ 

36% 
36% 
34% 
54% 
46% 
50% 
34% 
36% 

46% : 

36% *: 



Overall Ranking 



2.0 



40% 



1/ Each Management Unit is ranked according to a five ooint 
scale (from low to high in ascending or de r ) for each of 
the ten criteria listed above. Averages for each criteria 
item is shown in both decimal and percentage terms. The 
overall average performance score is an average of the 
individual averages . 
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The overall average performance score for the programminq 
process m Ghana is 2.0 on a five point scale (see Table V) 
The implication of this score is that improvements in the 
programming process are needed. While improvements are greatly 
needed m the technology transfer programs of agriculture and 
rural development, they are also needed in the education sector, 
especially as education moves increasingly from secondary 
transfer" ^""^ slot-filling to teacher training and technology 

While the overall score is an aggregate indicator of perfor- 
mance of the two sectors combined, it should be borne in mind 
that the programming process in Ghana is really two Processes, 
one for education (slot-filling) and one for agriculture and 
rural development (technology transfer). They are different 
from each other in management complexity, length of time Peace 
Corps/Ghana has experienced them, the environment within which 
each occurs, and the risks that are involved. This is to say 
that successful programming in agriculture and rural develop- 
ment 13 tougher to pull off than in education, so that narrow 
comparisons between the two should be avoided. The followinq 
section briefly describes these differences. 

The programming of agricultural and rural development Volun- 
teers IS new m Ghana, about two years old and coincides with 
recent policy shifts by international donor agencies from a 
gross national product or trickle-down strategy of development 
to their current policy of employment and income generation 
from the rural and urban poor. The implication of this shift 
for Peace Corps is that the goals of large doner agencies are 
now more compatible to the goals of Peace Corps so that program 
collaboration between the two is now possible. Both Peace 
Corps and donor agencies are new-comers in Ghana to this policy 
area and therefore, still in an experimental stage of develop-' 
ment — especially when it somes to project implementation. ' 
Another relative newcomer to this environment is the Government 
of Ghana. Its systems for carrying out these policies are 
neither adequate nor extant in many cases. 

Education programs have been in existence since 1961 (a fif- 
teen year period) a period long enough to have worked out the 
bugs and to have established patterns of success. The dif- 
ferences between the two processes or tools become apparent 
when one analyzes the tasks their respective volunteers are 
required to perform, the environment they are required to 
perform in, and some of the conditions under which these 
tasks occur. The secondary teacher's task has to do with 
teaching a tightly structured syllabus to students whose sole 
expectation is to receive instruction in a relatively con- 
trolled environment, the classroom. Furthermore, this task 
IS carried out with the assistance of the Ministry of Education, 
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the best endowed Ministry in Ghana. On the other hand the 
crop extensionist's task has to do with changing established 
traditions, patterns of behaviors and farming techniques of 
small farmers in a relatively uncontrolled environment, the 
farm. By comparison with the fairly oredictable behavior of 
the classroom student,' the small farmer's expectations and 
behaviors are generally unpredictable and iTK3re difficult to 
manage. Furthermore, the crop extensionists tasks are carried 
out with the support of a less endowed ministrv, the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Moreover, the small farmer is ' a volunteer 
in the process of change, so that the ootential for oroblems 
are greater. Unlike the requirement imposed on students to 
attend class, the small farmer is not required, nor will he 
necessarily receive any benefit, to particioate in the 
dei;elopment of his farm. 



final point. Whenever the education program has ventured 
>.nto new program areas involving technology transfers such as 
ir. the reading and sports orograms, they encountered difficulties 
siinjJar to those experienced by the agriculture and rural 
Development programs, i.e., difficulties can be traced to 
ur.c-lear grcundrules and negotiated agreements between Peace 
Coips/Ghana and the Government of Ghana. 



Program Develop:Ttent | 

Programs in Ghana are generally initiated by the qoveornment 
and developed in response to their reguests for volunteers 
Frequently, especially in agriculture but also in forestry' 
and the research institutes, these requests do not appear to 
be well thought-out by the host country ministries. Job 
Mf,oAo^^'^^°"^ lacking in relevant detail. From the 

NVSAC questionnaire results, volunteers in agriculture ranked 
Dob descriptions significantly lower than either Peace Corps 
or the education sector in Ghana. (See Table VI below ) 
More assertive and joint programming by Peace Corps/Ghana with 
the government and with volunteers, detailed task analyses 
clearer criteria for program design, and clearer Programmatic 
groundrules for "go- decisions may alleviate the Problem 
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TABLE VI 



WVSAC QUESTIONNAIRE 
VOLUNTEERS' ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

£^5CENT_ppSITiyE_RESP0^ 

All 



Cr it er ia 

Job Description 
Site Selection 
Augment /Replace 

volunteer 
Site Change 
Job Structure 
Assessment Job 

Structure 





Educ . 


Ghana 


Aft lea 
Region 


Peace 
Corps 


14%(-) 
21%(-) 


^3% 

21%(-) 


38% 

22%(-) 


44% 


43% 
43% 


43% 


74% 


68% 
67% 
81% 


65% 
66% 


57% 
66% 
57% 


57% 


49%(-) 


50% 




60% 


standard 


deviation 


lower 


than 10. 




15* 


99** 


126 







The total number of agriculture volunteers at the time the 
questionnaire was administered was 32. 

The total number of education volunteers at the time the 
questionnaire was administered was 177. 



The selection of sites for both education and agriculture ranked 
significantly lower than the average score for Peace Corps • 
This may be due to the numerous sites which are available to 
volunteers in Ghana, the fact that posting is done by the 
Government of Ghana and that volunteers often view the posting 
process as an arbitrary one. Peace Corps/Ghana might improve 
Its site survey procedures by improved evaluations of sites, 
by more assertive negotiations with the government around the 
posting process in terms of how it is done, and by the 
development of mutually acceptable criteria for posting. 

The scores for volunteer assessments of their job structures 

high for agriculture and significantly low for education — - 
are not surprising since agriculture volunteers have generally 
structured their own jobs while education volunteers have had 
to fit into a structure determined by the school they are 
assigned to* Jobs in the teaching profession in Ghana are 
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generally hiqhly structured and fairly unyielding in adaoting 
to the particular needs (personal and professional) of the 
volunteers. 

The Country Management Plan jCMP ) 

The Country Management Plan is a well developed, thoughtful 
document- It is, however, limited in its usefulness in that 
it is not used by program managers as a management tool and 
is viewed by them primarily as an annual budgeting exercise 
for headquar ter s. Policies, goals, objectives and measures 
of success in the CMP need to be distinguished fr om each other 
more than they are at the present time. Policies and goals 
appear to overlap and it is difficult to distinguish one from 
the other- Goals are too broadly defined to be useful pro- 
gr ammat ically and they do not include measurable references 
to Goals 2 and 3. Statements of objectives do not communicate 
a full understanding of the problems which must be overcome 
to implement programs effectively. Measures of success (and 
failure) do not exist. The CMP, therefore, is not designed 
nor is it being used to aid the program manager in maneuvering 
through the maze of program imolementat ion and reformulation. 
The CMP also does not help "outsiders'* in understanding where 
a program started, where it has been, and where it is qoinq. 

Special features of the document might be added which will 
help it to become more useful to those in the field . First , 
policies and goals need to be separated. Goals need to be more 
specific to be measureable and they need to be output oriented. 
Current goal statements have none of these characteristics. 
Instead they are broadly worded and closer to what a policy or 
overall purpose statement might be. An. example of a policy 
statement for agriculture might be, "that Peace Corps/Ghana 
will program agriculture and rural development resources for 
the foreseeable future.** A function or direction this policy 
might take might be ''crop extension." A goal of this function 
might be, "to improve the yield and the rate of return of 100 
small tomato farmers in the district of Tema by 200 percent 
over the next five years through the use of indigenous inputs, 
and cooperative procJuction and marketing, through village 
level technology and in a way which results in * day to day' 
contact between most of the volunteers involved and the farmers. 
Second, measures of success should be specified which indicate 
whether the goal has been achieved. Example of measures of 
success for the goal mentioned above might be: inputs based 
on indigenous resources ( composed tr ash? hybr id seed developed 
collaboratively and locally with an American land grant 
university, and local labor) are developed and found useful; 
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villaqe level technoloqy (labor intensive methods, imorovi- 
sations of local farming methods, and intermediate technolonv) 
IS developed and found to be feasible; one hundred farmers 
in the district of Tema increase their yields by 200%; these 
same farmers increase their rates of return by 200% throuoh' 
cooperatively managing their production and marketing; and, 
most of the volunteers involved are in freauent contact with 
the farmers in a way which results in improved understanding 
of and appreciation for each others culture. Third, once 
goals are made specific, then objectives can reflect the 
things that need to get done to achieve the goal. One wav 
of doing this systematically is to improve the diaanosis of 
the development problem, i.e., the need (the difference between 
what IS and what can be), by including the drivinq and restraininq 
forces which either help or hinder change from the status auo 
toward the goal. These might include the driving and restraininq 
forces m working with the Ministry of Agriculture, its field 
staff in the district of Tenia, the American land grant university 
and the target group of 100 farmers. Once these forces are 
determined thoroughly, objectives can then be easily specified 
as targets which aim at removing the restraining forces and/or 
aim at increasing the driving forces. Fourth, an imolementation 
plan should be developed which translates these objectives 
into activities and which phases these activities over time, 
sequences them properly, and .relates interim measures of 
success to the objectives mentioned above so that the original 
diacjnosis and planning assumptions can be tested and the program 
reformulated at designated stages of implementation. And 'fifth, 
putting some of this information in tabular or chart form would 
also be helpful. Displaying the information in this manner 
helps one to quickly get a sense of the "whole or gestalt" 
of the program. It is this "gestalt" that could prove useful 
in determining the "gaps", the innovations and the things that 
need to get plugged in, in order to move the program along. 

Until the Country Management Plan in Ghana is redesigned to be 
more useful to program managers in the field, it will remain 
as a "paper document" and serve a limited purpose as an annual 
procedure for budgeting. 



Pr og r am Implementation 

The program support function in Peace Corps/Ghana is weak and 
needs improvement. Volunteer responses to this guestion in 
the NVSAC questionnaire (Table Vli below) show low scores for 
staff-volunteer contact. Peace Corps staff support, and Ghanaian 
3ob supervision. The score for staff-volunteer contact for 
education is significantly low when compared to Peace Corps. 
The scores for volunteer staff support and Ghanaian job super- 
vision for agriculture are significantly lower than both the 
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Africa Reqion and Peace Coros. The difference in the score<5 
for staff-volunteer contact and Peace CorDs staff suoDort for 
agriculture supports the finding of the evaluation of tean 
that volunteers are not influenced so much by the frequency 
of contact as much as they are by the quality of those visits 
This IS verified by the scores for education as well. same 
oheno^ena occurs in education except there the direction of 
change is reversed: volunteers are visited infrequently but 
get support when they are visited. i-^t^iuenciy out 



TABLE VII 



NVSAC QUESTIONNAIRE 
VULUNTEERS' ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



PERCENT P OSI T I yE_ R E S PON S E S 



£liiSlia Agric. I^HSjL____Ghana_ 



Staff -volunteer 

Contact 33% 
Peace Corps Staff 

Support 20%(-) 
Ghanaian Job 

Supervision 21%(-) 
Supplies and 

Equipment 33% 
Transport 

Availability 46% 
Live with Volunteers 
Living Allowance 

Adequacy — 



11%(- ) 

31% 

20% 

35% 

39% 



15%(-) 

29% 

21% 

32% 

37% 
4 6% 

32%(-) 



Tot. Ho. of Vols. 



15 



99 



126 



A f r i ca 
Re2i.on_ 



40% 
27% 
35% 
47% 



All 
Peace 
Corps 



33% 
41% 
29% 
34% 

46% 

30% 

49% 



(-) Indicates one standard deviation lower than Peace Cor 
and the Africa Region. 



DS 



£l°2l£IIL. g^Qji^a tion and Review 

Little systematic and effective evaluation is occurring. While 
volunteers are asked for input into program implementation such 
as helping to write job descriptions and setting goals, not 
much input IS being provided that is valid, not much input is 
being provided around program development, and not much input 
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is being received from Ghanaian supervisors and officials 
in any systematic manner. Corrective actions, therefore, 
are often not implemented in a timeiv fashion, and "learninq" 
on the part of programmers, Ghanaian ' super visors and officials, 
and volunteers is not occurring as much as is desired. 
While evaluation may not be a critical comoonent for jobs 
which are slot-filling ones even though it may be necessary, 
it is very critical for jobs which have to do with the 
transfer of technology such as might occur in agriculture 
and rural develooment. The "state of the arf of technology 
transfer is still in its infancy and, therefore, requires 
that empirical methods be used. 

Evaluation seems to be seriously hindered because of the 
poor relations between the staff and the volunteers. Since 
poor relations interfere with any effective communication 
orocess, a prior condition to improving evaluation is to 
improve relations and the communication process between 
volunteers and staff. Until this is accomplished, a key 
informant in the evaluation process will not be adequately 
tapped for the necessary information to make evaluation 
work. While this problem is not as yet resolved. Peace 
Corps/Ghana is beginning to improve its relations with 
the volunteers through increased and better quality contact. 
These contacts should include building relations based on 
trust and mutual respect, as might exist between a consultant 
and a client, and should include field visits in which 
programmers can stay with the volunteer long enough to 
find out what is going on and to provide some recognition 
for what he is doing. 

These contacts should also include in-service training and 
mid-service conferences which are based on addressing the 
learning needs of the volunteers as a way of improving 
their skills and also as a way of saying that the staff is 
doing its job and helping them accomplish theirs. Individual 
consultations with volunteers are also an important contact 
in the management and evaluation processes. Like anyone 
else, volunteers have personal problems which sometimes 
hinder the accomplishment of their job. Helping a volunteer 
think through his problem so that he ends up' solving it 
to his satisfaction can be a critical piece of a manager 
'*bag*' in managing people to accomplish a task. 

Ghanaian supervisors seem to be left out of the programming 
process except as initiators of requests for volunteers. 
Since they are a critical link in the hierarchy between the 
volunteers, the ministry and Peace Corps/Ghana, and since 
they are a part of the "'development problem", they should 
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be encouraged to oarticipate in the oroqrammino orocess 
joint par tners' in the problem-d iaqnos is-P Lan n i nq stace ani 
subsequently as ^valuators" during imolement. t ion anri 
reformulation. This might mean that suoervisors will hav- 
or r.^^'l^^^^ resources in ore-service traininq oroqrans 
or as- participants in in-service workshoos in order to clarify 

and evafiation. ''""^ Coros/Ghana or oqr an,. inq 
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SECTION VI 



VOLUNTEER U TILIZATION 

Programming Tre n ds 

The programming In Ghana has traditionally stressed education 
with better than 85% of all returned Peace Corps Volunteers/ 
Ghana having worked in that sector. Emphasis on classroom 
education is gradually being phased-down, and increasing em- 
phasis is being placed on agriculture with rural development. 
Accompanying this is a corresponding shift fror the reliance 
on slct-f 111 Lng type programming to a more complex progr amiuing 
process involving skill transference and technology transfer. 

Program Size: Average project size in Ghana as measured by 
the average numri^r of trainee request per project varies widely 
by season withi.-^ fiscal years. In the Spring of FY 1974 , project 
size varied fror 2 to 135 trainee requests. Compared to the 
region and Peace Corps-wide averages, Ghana's average project 
size has br-en significantly lower during the Fall and Winter 
seasons, and has tended to be slightly higher during the Summer 
seasons of FY 1974 and FY 1975. This is explained by the large 
education programs starting during the Summer months while 
the agriculture programs have been small. 

Timing ; The largest input of trainees has occurred during the 
Spring and Summer seasons. Although in the past input has 
occurred throughout the year, no new programs were started In 
Fall, ^\Unter or Spring of FY 1976 . 

Complexity : A measure of a project's complexity is the number 
of trainees requested per skill level. Ghana projects tend to 
be more complex than average for the Africa Region and Peace 
Corps. During FY 1974 and FY 1975, only the Spring FY 1974 
season programmed for projects which were less complicated 
than the average region and Peace Corps level of project 
complexity. It should be noted that during the Spring 1974 
season Ghana projects ranged in complexity from one request 
per skill slot to 17 requests per skill slot. 

Restr ictions ; The percentage of all trainee requests that 
are restr ictive in terms of sex and marital status and that 
require experienced trainees varies in season and over time 
in Ghana. 'Projects in FY 1974 tended to be less restrictive 
than the average region and Peace Corps-wide projects for that 
year. In the last 3 quarters of FY 1975, Ghana requests were 
restricted more to "male-only" trainees than either the Africa 
Region or Peace Corps. This greater number of restrictions 
reflects the shift to more rural locations. 
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y^lyni^^l^il^ti £iJ:i2n • FiroiP Special Services logs it is seen; 
that 5l% of ail Ghana early terminees qave Job/Pro ject/Assiqnment 
as the primary reason for early termination. The most common 
reasons within this category seem to reflect proqramminq prob- 
lems: "no suitable assignment; program change resulted in an 
unsuitable assignment; assignment completed before end of tour.'' 
The Peace Corps/Ghana staff indicated attitude and exoectations 
as prime causes, and the current Peace Corns/Ghana volunteers 
gave the following common reasons: "lack of flexibility", "lack 
of committment", and '^disillusionment with Ghana**, and sometimes 
"lack of a viable job." The reasons giyen by staff and current i 
volunteers place much more emphasis on individual motivations ! 
and adaptability than on the job, the opposite of what the ' 
early termineess ind ica te . 

In addition, many volunteers and ministry officials expressed 
concern for the committment of other Peace Corps volunteers, 
noting that Peace Corps made it very easy for oeople to go 
home early, leaving their schools or jobs with an empty job 
slot with no replacement. It should be noted that if committfcent 
and personal attitudes are underlying causes for early terminations 
(a fact that only future research can determine), then it is 
controllable during selection and training. 



Volunteer Related Issues 

' • ; • ^ c g e r_ Lifest yle : The volunteers are generally sensitive 
to ' :..5rjilan customs and their living styles are acceptable to 
Ghanaians. Appearance and dress in the classroom is appropriate 
and acceptable. However, after work, many of the volunteers 
put on "more comfortable'* clothes which Ghanaians find un- I 
acceptable. t 

There is little clustering of volunteer placements and many 
volunteers are in rural areas, often in sites where a Ghanaian 
is unwilling to go (see map). Occasional clustering does occur 
in some of the larger cities and at some schools (4 or more 
volunteers). However, the map does not show the cluster with 
other volunteer agencies (CUSO and VSO), and occasionally there 
will be 6 to 10 expatriate teachers in one school which is not ; 
conducive to achievement of Goals 2 and 3. 

The volunteers do not seem to mind going to schools where Ghanaians 
do not want to go and appear to prefer the rural areas to urban 
ones. Consequently, as a result of this dispersion. Peace 
Corps volunteers are not very visable, and the size of the 
program or the number of volunteers did not arise as an issue. 

Housing: Volunteer housing is quite adequate and usually very ' 
HTce . Volunteers are provided housing by the government that 
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3S ecTuivalent to that received bv Ghanaian counter oa r ts . 
One difficulty is that the housinq is frequently on a school 
or government compound c-nd isolated from the towns, thus 
separating volunteers from Ghanaian communities. Another 
difficulty is that there is a serious shortage of housino. 
It is not uncommon for a non-education Volunteer to wait 
several months before a house can be Dcovided even though 
housing had been promised. In some cases volunteers have 
terminated early because they, could not find housinq and 
the Peace Corps/Ghana staff has spent much time and energy 
on the housing problem. This is one area that causes volunteer 
distrust of staff as they blame staff when housing does not 
materialize and feel staff is not doing its job. 

i^il°!^2J2£^s: Volunteer living allowances are inadequate. 
Although the allowances were raised from $175 per month to 
$198 during the time of the evaluation, it is questioned 
whether the 13% raise will be sufficient since "Ghana has 
experienced an estimated 50% inflation rate within the last 
year. It will be necessary to review the situation carefullv 
and perhaps raise it periodically ir inflation continues to 
c ise . 
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TABLE VIII 



Map of Ghana Sho wing Number of Volunteers 
and Their Locatio"ns 1/ 



I 

\ 



I «Bolgatanga 



* ^unyani 



/ 



Tama la 



/ 



Siunasl 



4 



Koforidua 
» if 



I 1 



J- 




f^rOape Coaat 

I Sekondl 



1/ Only Regional Capital Cities shown. 
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SECTION VII 



FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECO MMENDATIONS 

Major Findings and Recomm endations 

^ • Ex ist : :.'- organizatiqnal tools are inadequate for the 

recent polic y shift to techn ology transf er programming . 
Peace Corps/Ghana continues to use training/ programming, 
evaluation and management tools which are no longer 
sufficient in the newer program areas of agriculture 
and rural development which emphasize technology trans- 
fer. An approach based on administrative methods which 
may have been adequate for slot-filling programming 
in education is no longer adequate in each of the major 
"tool" areas mentioned above in programs having to do 
with behavioral change at a grassroots level • 

Recommendations ; 

Initiate in-service training and technical assistance workshops 
for programmers and in-hous-^ trainers over a period of four months, 
perhaps in collaboration with other African Peace Corps countries, 
which includes at least the following curriculum; 

Training theory and practice. 

Program planning. 

Evaluation theory and practice. 

Management skills: communications, negotiations, 
consul tat ion/counsel 1 ing , constructive confrontation, 
leadership styles, small group management and group 
dynamics. 

2. Staff/Volunteer relations are not good . Communications 

and management styles of volunteers • staff are inadequate 

for effectively managing volunteers in Ghana. Peace 

Corps Volunteers feel that staff are often not responsive 
to their professional and personal needs. 

Recommendations ; 

Improve management skills of Peace Corps/Ghana staff through in- 
service training workshops mentioned earlier. Improve, in both 
quantity and quality, site visits, mid and close of service 
conferences, program planning, implementation and evaluation 
processes and techniques, and consultation/helping skills of 
Peace Corps/Ghana staff. 
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3 . PJ^o3^SirsiD3--22il£il?^£D^-B£2£S^HE.§§^^?i^S§D^£?£2~-£2£2§ 
GhanaT^heidguar ter s^_and_t^^ 

The pFocedures'"for*" inTtXatTng innovative orograms such 
as the University Year for ACTION program through Peace 
Corps into Ghana are unclear. Policies having to do 
with initiating Peace Corps programs (such as in health) 
in Ghana wh ich are not suppor ted by the U . S* Embassy 
are unclear. These procedures and policies are critical 
since U. S. Embassy policy in Ghana is to actively 
screen new American programs and. numbers of Americans 
employed there . 

Recommendations : 



Clarify policies and procedures with the U.S* Embassy. 

4 . Peace Cor ps/Ghana has recomme nded a shif t frpm educa- 
tlon to^'a^r iculture and r ural development^ over the 
next jive to ejcjht years. ^ 

Recommend at ions : 

The evaluation team recommends exercising a policy of a gradual 
phase^down of the education sector and a gradual increase in 
agriculture and rural development while carefully assessing 
the situation jointly with ministry officials and the Peace 
Corps/Ghana Advisory Council. 

The evaluation team also recommends programming volunteers 
in agriculture and rural development: 

In interdisciplinary teams which may include third 
year volunteer s. 

In a few locations thereby minimizing location 
specific variables and the travel difficulties 
experienced by staff. 
Based on act ion-re sear ch methods . 

Over a period exceeding the two year service period. 
^ With goals which are targeted toward ,^spec if ic groups 
and which include specific measures of success. 

- With training and on-going evaluation processes 
which are compatible with th.e task. 

- With the aid of a revised Country Management Plan 
which allows one to track program accomplishments 
and processes quickly. 

5 . Peace Co£^S/^hajia_has_£ecom collaborati ng wit h 
Tn teFn a t Tonal development agencies suc h as USAID anS 
the_Wo?T3_Bank31n_ their _ag 

mint programs. Recent^'pot icy cHanges In tHese agencies 
toward employment and income generating development 
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strategies for the rural and urban poor, makes 
collaboration among the organizations now possible. 

Recommendations : 

The evaluation team supports collaboration but recommends that 
Peace Corps/Ghana not develop a dependence on donor agencies 
for their programs. Donor agencies have their share of pro- 
gramming oroblems as well, and there is no guarantee of im- 
proved per f ormance . 

SPSil^ilOillilil^ilzE tool, ^ The CMP currently serves 
headquar ter s * need Tor'^recr ui t ing and budget inq pur- 
poses and 3er ves no useful purpose in the f ield . 
The document takes an inordinate amount o£ man-days 
to produce while serving only a limited puroose. 

Re c omm e n d a t i o n s : 

Redesign the Country Manaqement Plan so that it serves the 
program management needs of the field, the needs of Washinqton 
and the needs embodied in the Peace Corps Act with regard to 
Goals Two and Three. 

Peace Cor ps/Ghana ' s aggrojch to programming is 
pr imar ily one that reacts to initiatives from the 
government . Very iXttTe proactive Initiative's 
taTTen by the Peace Corps/Ghana staff in ident ify ing 
and selling new and innovative programs in Ghana, 
especially those which involve AB generalists. Until 
this is done, numbers of volunteers are likely to 
remain below the current volunteer strength. 

Recommenda t ions : 

Peace Corps/Ghana staff should develop in-house systems for 
a more assertive approach to programming. This might be 
accomplished through : better use of senior Ghanaian staff , 
better and more creative staff meetings, p>ore frequent and 
improved meetings with ministry officialst improved working 
relations at the operational level, a policy development 
meeting with the Ac3visory Council, TX)licy announcements to 
the respective ministry officials, program exper imen^'.at ion , 
and the announcements and support of the U. S. community in 
seeking ideas and support for this new policy. 
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8. Staff /w_ashinqton relations can be improv ed. 

Comniunication has often deteriorated" in the past. 

Recommend a t i on s ; 

Delegate a broader spectrum of authorities to the Country Director^ 
These authorities should be delegated in accordance with th^ re~ 

r'?^^K ^°""try Management Plan. The Country Management Pla^ 
above .nl 'h''?."'' ^-^^o^^^ance with recommendation number six : 
above and should serve as the overall guiding document for Ghana 
The Country Management Plan should include measures Cf success 

iach^ManSt S^''^' ~' - - ^ 

Specific Findings and Recommendations 



i O 
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SPECIFIC FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



ISSUES 



FINDINGS 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



I . I mp a c t / E f f e c t j. y en ess 



A. 



Ach ievements 
realized in 
various sectors 



Achievement of 
Goals 2 and 3 . 



Future Program 
Prospects 

A. Size of 
volunteer 
presence 



Prog ramming 
Practices & 
Approaches 



Programming 
Process 



The Peace Corps program 
is making substantial 
contr ibut ions to 
Ghana's development . 
( See Itnpact/Accompl ish- 
ments pg . 111-4 . ) 

Volunteers more success- 
ful in achieving Goal 1 
than Goals 2 and 3 . 



Current level of volun- 
teer involvement is 
realistic and relevant 
given the use of the 
existing organ izational 
tools by Peace Corps/ 
Ghana, The limits of 
absorption by the 
Ghanaian Government for 
additionial volunteers 
are not known because 
of passive programming 
practices by Peace Corps/ 
Ghana. 



Not adequate for pro- 
grams having to do with 
technology transfers. 
Adequate for slot- 
filling, but could be 
imr^Kr^T7^rq \ thls area 



improved in 
also. 



Continue Peace Corps 
presence in Ghana 
with appropr iate 
program increases/ 
decreases . 



Projected shift 
from education to 
agriculture and 
rural development 
and should correct 
this situation if 
language, tech- 
nical and cross- 
cultural components 
of training are 
improved • 



Improve quality of | 
existing tools as a;| 
means of exploring ■! 
absorptive limits I 
of the Ghanaian M 
Government for addi| 
tlonal volunteer '.'A 
and for determiningl 
a realistic leveL.«»..J 
of program manage- i 
ment that can be | 
provided by Peace 



Corps/Ghana staff. 



Improve existing 
tools through in- 
service workshops 
for programmers 
and in-house 
trainers . 
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B. Program 

Develooment 



Program Imple- 
mentation, i.e., 
program manage- 
ment and support. 



Ratio of 
specialists to 
generalists. 



Program 
Evaluation 



Adequacy of 
Country Manage- 
ment Plan as 
manaqement tool , 



V. Training 



A. Emphasis given 
to three 
components. 



Limited to responding 
to Ghanaian Government 
ini t ia tives; inadequa te 
job descr lotions for 
agricultural volunteers. 



Generally inadequate for 
all program areas. 



Inappropr ia te for agri- 
culture and rural 
development sector . 



Generally inadequate 
for all program areas 



Country Management Plan 
currently serves organ- 
izational needs; not 
used as management tool. 



All three components 
generally inadequate . 
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Pursue more 
assertive or o- 
gramming approach. 
Improve job descr ip 
tions through 
improved task 
analysis. 

Improve program 
agreements between 
only Peace Corps/ 
Ghana and volun^ 
teer s; improve 
exist in t volunteer 
staff contact areas 
e.g. , in-^service 
conferences, con^ 
sultations and tech 
nical assistance. . 

Program interd isci- 
Plinary teams in 
agricultural and 
rural development 
programs. 

l!T\prove on-goinq 
evaluation system 
of all programs. 

Redesign Country 
Managem.ent Plan to 
serve programmers 
man a gem en t ^ ^ ne ed s ' " ^ 
in the field as ' 
well as headquarter 
needs. See section 
on Country Manage- 
ment Plan, 



Build future train- 
ing on basis of in- 
depth training task 
analysis and prob- 
lem diagnosis ; 
design future train- 
ing according to 
volunteer and 
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ISSUES fJt25IM5§ RECOMMENDATIONS 



iff;.. 

f 

i 



1^. 



Language 
Tr aining 



2. Technical 
Training 



3. Cross- 
Cultural' 
Training 



iB. Training Process 



General method used is 
aporopr iate , but in- 
structors unskilled in 
training Americans, 



Volunteers often learn 
wrong dialect due to 
posting. 



inefficient 



Generally inadequate 
for -more than super-- 
f icial language sk ills. 



Generally inadequate 
for all program areas? 
insufficient emphasis on 
working within Ghanaian 
system and on requisite 
skills ? inventory of 
available skill building 
capabilities limited to 
education sector and to 
superficial levels . 

Generally limited to 
basic survival skills 
and area studies. 



Generally inadequate for 
shift to technology 
transfer programming • 
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program needs; in- 
crease emphasis of 
language and cross- 
cultural training as 
means of attaining 
Goals 2 and 3. 

Improve staff train- 
ing for language 
instructors; recon- 
cile Ghanaian and 
Amer ican theor ies 
about how "naive 
Americans" learn; 
emphasize more 
language training 
in oost-service 
training ; cost 
volunteers at 
beginning of 
training. 

Build future tech- 
nical training on 
basis and problem 
diagnosis; expand 
skill capabilities 
of trainers through 
in-service work- 
shops and through 
Personal Service 
Contracts . 

Build future cross- . 
cultural training 
on basis of in- 
depth task analysis 
and problem 
diagnosis ; empha- 
size experiential 
and behavioral- 
based learning 
cechniques which 
deal with affective 
domain . 

Impr ove t r a i n ing 
process through in- 
service workshops 
for Peace Corps/ 
Ghana programmers 
and in-house 
trainers. 
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ri^i^iii^s 

V, other Specific Issues 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



A, Advisory Council 



Proposed Shifts/ 
Changes 

1. Secondary 
Educat ion 



Too new to assess effec- 
tiveness, but membership 
and purpose of Council is 
appropr iate for needed 
pol icy sane t ions by 
Government of Ghana and 
for pr ogram development . 



Current shortages for 
trained teachers are in 
math, the general 
sciences, phys ics, 
chemistry and business . 

First year largely spent 
learning on-the-job. 



Peace Corps Volunteers 
often feei fr ustr ated 
due to the ir slot- 
filling role. 
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Evaluation team sup-- 
Dor ts cur rent pol icy 
of Peace Corps/Ghana-^ 
of secondary educa- 
tion while carefully 
assessing the s it-- 
uation with ministry 
officials. and the 
Advisory Council. 

Improve post-service 
training and in- 
service training and 
technical assistance 
provided by Peace 
Corps/Ghana staff 
and supervisors as a 
way of getting Peace 
Corps Volunteers to 
be productive 
sooner. 

Create conditions 
for secondary jobs 
which allow Peace 
Corps Volunteers to 
innovate and 
improve their ori- 
mary job. Examples 
are in-*serv ice 
teacher training , 
syllabus revision , 
the sponsoring and 
publication of a 
prpf essional 
journal of education 
as a forum for new 
ideas and the de- 
velopment of teach- 
ing aids. 
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ISSUES 



FINDINGS 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



2. Teacher 
Training 



3. Health 



4. Universities 



ERIC 



Current priority of 
Government of Ghana is in 
teacher training as a way 
of moving toward selE- 
suf f iciency. 



Peace Corps Volunteers 
feel thay can best be 
utilised with first and 
second year students , as 
third and fourth year 
students often unwilling 
to accept Peace Corps 
Volunteers as cr^^dible 
teacher . 

Possible that this 
Managentent Unit can 
expand into other subject 
areas . 

Counterparts are 
necessary to upgrade 
quality of teacher 
training colleges. 



Peace Corps/Ghana 
strongly advised by U. S. 
Embassy to stay out of 
health pr ograimning due 
to disorganized state 
of Ministry of Health 
and current development 
strategy of USAID 
regarding the ministry. 

University teachers 
fulfilling necessary 
need, doing a good job 
and seem to be content. 
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Evaluation team 
supports current 
Dolicy of Peace 
Corps/Ghana in 
emphasizing teacher 
training esoecially 
in math and physics. 

Important to 
maintain Peace Corps 
Volunteer continuity 
throughout educa- 
tional program. 

Improve technical 
training of Peace 
Corps Volunteers 
so Peace Corps 
Volunteer can deal 
with students 
better. 

Explore new sub- 
ject areas. 

Encourage Government 
of Ghana to assign 
counterparts to vol- 
unteers where slots 
have been identified 
for replacement by 
specific Ghanaian 
teachers. 

Consult with OSIAD 
and Embassy offi- 
cials to up-date 
assessment of sit- 
uation and clarify 
policies between 
Embassy and 
Washington in this 
area. 

Proposed plan by 
Peace Corps/Ghana 
to Phase out of 
university program 
should be reviewed 
in light of volun- 
teer availability 
and the need of the 
universities ; 




.ISSUES FINDINGS 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



5. Sports 



6. Institute of 
Journalism 



7. Agriculture 
anr^ Rural 
Development 



Peace Corps Volunteers 
working at B.R.R. I . 
feel frustrated due to 
unclear job definition. 



Program has deteroriated 
due to lack of support. 



Peace Corps Volunteers 
feel frustrated due to 
lack of job definition; 
support and possible 
mis-match between their 
skills and job.. 

Cur rent development 
priority of Government 
of Ghana is self- 
sufficiency in food 
production, employment 
and income generation . 



Peace Corps/Ghana 
should insist that 
B. R.R.I, officials 
improve their 
definitions of 
Peace Corps Volun- 
teer jobs before 
they are recruited 
and while they are 
employed . 

Discontin.'je orogram^ 
if the Sports 
Counc il continues 
not to provide 
support. 

Evaluation team 
supports Peace 
Corps/Ghana policy 
of Dhasinq-out of 
program over the 
next five years. 

Evaluation team 
supports policy 
shift toward in- 
creasing numbers 
of Peace Corps 
Volunteer s in 
agriculture and 
rural development 
including AB 
general ists . 
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APPENDIX A 
GLOSSAI^Y OF TERMS * 



AF (Ai-rica Rcqioul: One of the three Peace Corps adminiscra- 
txvo regions encompassing ail of the African countries out- 
side of North Africa which utilize Peace Corps Volunteers. 

flPgP ( Asi^ocjatc Peace Corps Director) ; This person (also 
referred to as a program manager) manages a specific program 
area and is primarily responsible for the design of the train- 
ing program, tlie technical assistance objectives of the pro- 
gram area -is well as the investigation of new programming 
possibilities . 

Attricion: A reduction of Peace Corps Volunteers chiefly as 
the resuji: of their resignation. 

^^P_(£2untry .vjanaqement Plan) : A plan designed by in-country 
staff, listinri all management units (see management unit 
definition). it also includes country projections, manag^mpnt 
unit ODjectives, country philosophy, description of host 
count cy noeds, and all Peace Corps country statistics (budget 
host country contributions, staffing patterns) . 

Complexi ty Rating ; The ratio of the number of volunteer 
requests to the number of skill codes which indicates the 
number of different, jobs in a specific project. 

COS^ ( Close of Service) : Term used to refer to a volunteer's 
completion of service. 

Ear ly Te rmdna t i o n : Term used when a trainee or volunteer does 
not complete his/her tour of service. 

Fill Rate : The number of trainee starts divided by the number 
of requests for trainees, (i.e. #starts/#request) . 



Defined as used in this evaluation 
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i2.CiiiJl£LliiLi.;i." Pci:i^oni:: -vho do noL possess specialised skilJs; 
usually rci\:'i:^ to Aii Generalists or ABG ' s . 

HCC^ (Ilo^t c ountry C ontribution) : cash or in-~kind (e.g. housing, 
tr..:.oport:iJ;. i.,n) contributions cjiven by various agencies with- 
in a spcciiio c:ountry, lor the support of the Peace Corps 
.'olunteer v.'orkijuj tliere. 

ll£^LJJlll}^o Citizen or a particular country. 

Individnal Placoincnt_JIPl: A non-ma trixed PCV who received 
an individual job placement and thus is not included in a 
partjcular project. 

I0_ .(Ini:ernational Quorationsl : A branch of ACTION referrinq 
to 'Sr:e Peace Corp.-:'. 

I^jLJlI-A^Jj^ merica Region) :" One of the three Peace Corps 
administrative regions encompassing countries in South America 
Central America and the Caribbean which utii. ze Peace Corps 
Volunteers. 

M,U. (iManaqement Unit) ; A management unit is the largest 
mr-ani nqf ul grouping of volunteers whose act ivit ies are 
directed towards coramon primary goals. 

Ma naqomont Unit Review Rcpoirt (*^204") : The document which 
provides information about the problems being addressed, the 
activities undertaken, and the goals/objectives for a group 
of volunteers being taanaged as a unit. 

iMatr i x : Source of all approved and invitable Peace Corps 
programs including project su^iiary sheets for each country 
project, giving all dates, requested and substitute skills/ 
titles and restrictions attached to a country project. 

MaLr i;'e d Volunteer : A person who has been requested for a 
specific project in a specific country program. 

NVSACQ (National Voluntary Services Adivsory Council Question - 
naire): A survey questionnaire which was mailed to all active 
Peace Corps Volunteers in the sunimer of 19/5 under the auspices 
of the President's National Voluntary Services Advisory Councils 
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NMS (Non-;4i t r^^j_: j2ou^)_: A ro.arriod pecbon who enters Peace 
Corps without a spocific: job ]^.,'r:au3e his/her spouse was 
accepted for a Peace Corpi-: Voiuivtecr position in a specific 
program. 

^^/u^:^AP ( N orth Africa, Near^_st^^_Asj a ^ Pacific Region) : One 
of the three Peace Corps administrative regions encompassing 
countries in the above areas v.aiich utilize Peace Corps Volun-- 
teers. 

OJT (On the Job Training) ; Training received by a PCV while 
engaged in a particular Job for purposes of increasing his/ 
her effectiveness. 

Peace Corps Goals : The three goals of Peace Corps as stated 
in the Peace Corps Act: 

1. iMeeting the needs for trained manpower 

2. Promoting a better iinder standing of the American people 
on the part of the people served 

3. Promoting a better understanding of other people on the 
part of the American people. 

PCVL (P eace Corps Volunteers Leader) : A volunteer chosen to 
be a liaison between the staff and volunteers with minor 
supervisory responsibilities. This person is usually a 
second or third year volunteer. 

PEQ (Program Ev aluation Questionnaire) : A questionnaire which 
assesse.^ aspects of volunteer service and is administered to 
volunteers at their mid-service and clpse of service. 

PTR (Program. Technical Representative) : This person performs 
the same function as the APCD (see definition) 

Project Description ("104" ) ; The document which provides 
informati n about the project and job(s) for use by the res- 
pective ..egion, the Office of Recruitment and Communication 
(ORC) and the applicants. 

Projection : Estimates of the number of volunteers requested 
for a specific program, with fill rate (hL^w many t^eople will 
actually accept the invitation) taken into consideration. 

Slot Fil ling; Filling host country requests for volunteers 
without investigating further or ne^ programming possibilities, 
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APPENDIX B 
METHOTOLOGY 



General Approach 

The gener-]. methodology outlined in the draft document "Guide- 
Tq?!? Peace Corps Country Program Evaluations" (March 

ly/b) was used as the basis for this particular evaluation. 
The purpose of the Guidelines is to provide for a carefully 
designed and systematic approach to Country Program Evaluations 
Because they provide a general model, the process advanced 
therein must be adapted to the specific needs of each country. 
In this case of Peace Corps/Ghana Program Evaluation, the 
following outlines the manner in which this was done. 

Phase I; Pr e-Visitation Research (Washington) 

The overall purpose of this phase was to conduct basic research 
and Identify key issues or trends in Peace Corps' program in 
Ghana. This was done i.n the following manner. 

(1) Interviews with Agency personnel (3). 

(2) Interviews with former Peace Corps/Ghana staff (2) 
and returned Peace Corps Volunteers (3). 

(3) Review of previous evaluations and studies. 

(4) Review and assessment of programming documentation 
including Country Management Plan, Project Description, 
Management Unit Review, Project Profiles, etc. 

(5) Conduct of and development of Basic Research Paper, the 
essence of which is interspersed throughout the report. 

(6) Development and review of Project Briefing Book. 

(7) Development of country-specific questions. 

(8) Conduct of project team orientation session. 
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Phase II; Issue Verification and Reso lution (In-Country) 



The overall purpose of this phase was to verify issues, identify 
contributing factors and formulate specific suggestions based on 
an assessment of the current situation in the field. This in- 
volved: 



ERIC 



(1) Interviews with six key host country officials in the 
central government, 12 reg ional government officials, 
seven Peace Corps staff, 83 Peace Corps Volunteers, 14 
third party officials and members 16 supervisors and 

5 other Ghanaians. A total of approximately 136 people 
were interviewed. 

(2) Visitations were made to 34 posts. The overall in-country 
itinerary is attached . 

Pha se III; Analysis and Program Follow-up (In-Country and 
Washington) 

(1) Joint review of data and findings by evaluation tjsam 
members . 

(2) Correlation of data derived from such basic instruments 
as the M.U. Assessment Sheets as well as other analytic 
tools that derived from field intervie-L^s. 

(3) Conduct of exit interviews with Country D Irector , Peace 
Corps/Ghana staff and U.S. Embassy. 

(4) Presentation of results to key Agency staff in Washington 
throughout a series of debriefings. 

(5) Writing of final report. 
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SUMMARY OF INTJ^PVIEWS 



PCVs - 83 



Animal Ext. 


Seen 

J 


Total 

c 
J 




Seen 
40 


Total , 
106 


Rural Community Development 


u 


4, 




10 


|i 

13 

i 


Forestry 


5 


6 


Journalism 


1 


3 


Crop Ext. 


5 


6 1 


Sports 


J 


■ Jl 


Environment 


2 


s 


Total PCVs 


83 




Teacher Training 


14 


30 









w Ministries - 6 

Education - 1 
Forestry - 2 



Health - 1 
Wildlife - 1 



Economic Development - 1 



Third Party - 14 

i 

Aid - Agriculture, Health, Industry, Auditors - 6 Regional Ghanaian Off icials - 12 



VSO - 1 

CUSO - 4 



World Bank 1 
Development Alternatives - 2 



Headmasters, Principal, 




Ghanaian 


- 9 


Headmasters, Principal, 




Ex. - Pat. 


- 5 


Other Supervisors 


- 2 
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Others 
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ITIUERARY 



Arrived in Accra. 

i^let with Peace Corps staff to discuss scope of eval- 
uation and methodology. Met with AID auditors re- 
garding training contract; individual meetings with 
program officers. 

^^^t with U. S. Ambassador and Deputy Chief of Mission 
ir-aividual meetings with program officers and other 
Peace Corps staff members. 

Established format for evaluation, methodology and 
questions; established itinerary; interviewed vol- 
unteers at Peace Corps office. 

Off 

Evaluator 1 trc?.velled to Volta Region interviewing 
volunteers and supervisors. Evalu=itor 2 left for 
Cape Coast. Evaluator 3 visited K^bi, Nkawkaw and 
Nkwatia interviewing volunteers and supervisors. 

Evaluator 1 continued visit to the Volta Region. 
Evaluator 2 interviewed volunteers and supervisors 
in Cape Coast. Evaluator 3 continued to Tafu and 
Kukurantumi. 

Evaluator 1 interviewed ministry officials and vol- 
unteers in the Greater Accra Region. Evaluator 2 
met with regional government officials in Secondi; 
continued to Tarkwa. Evaluator 3 interviewed reg- 
ional government officials in Koforiduar continued 
to Akwatia. 

Evaluator 1 interviewed Ministry and USAID officials 
in Accra; Evaluator 2 continued to Enchi and returned 
to Tarkwa. Evaluator 3 continued to Oda r Nsaba and 
Winneba. 

Evaluator 1 interviewed Ministry Officials, directors 
of the Canadian Volunteer Organization and Accra 
Peace Corps volunteers. Evaluator 2 returned to 
Accra via Takoradi, Budoasi and Cape Coast. Eval- 
uator 3 continued at winneba and returned to Accra. 

Met with ministry officials; mid-point review; 
meetings with program officers. 
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5/2 Gvaluator 1 reraained in Accra. Evaluator 2 l^ft- for 

Agogo. Evaluator 3 travelled to Tamale and then to 
Wavronqo interviewing volunteers anr3 their s'loer- 
visors. 

5/3 Evaluator 1 travelled tn Ashani Reqion intervi-wim 

volunteers and suoervisors. Evaluator 2 continued 
to Sunyani and interviewed reqional .-rovornn^nt 
officials. Evaluator 3 continued visit to Navronao- 
interviewed volunteers and reqional aovernm^nt 
officials in Bolgatanga. 

5/4 Evaluator 1 continued visit to Ashanti Reqlon; 

interviewed reqional qovernment officials in Kumasi 
Evaluator 2 continued to Oornsa and Berekum. Eval-' 
uator 3 returned to Accra and interviewed Pointer 
traininq officials. 

5/5 Evaluator 1 continued to Ashanti Reqion; returned to 

Accra. Evaluator 2 returned to Accra. Evaluator 3 
interviewed volunteers at the University of Ghana; 
interviewed some orograin staff. 

5/6 Review findings and oreoare for final debriefing. 

5/7- Continue preparation; individual debriefing sessions 
5/a- with program officers. 

5/9 Off 

5/10 Final debriefing with entire orogram staff; de- 
briefing with Deputy Chief of Mission at the U. S. 
Embassy; departed Ghana that night. 
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